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PREFACE; 



1 HE journey, which afforded me the oppor- 
tunity of visiting, in company with my sister 
Elizabeth Fry^ the prisons, to which the fol- 
lowing little work relates, was taken during 
the eighth and ninth months of the last year. 
We travelled along the great north road 
through York to Edinburgh; from Edia- 
burgh,, by the eastern coast of Scotland,, to 
I Aberdeen ; from Aberdeen, by the inland. 
^ route through Forfar and Perth, back again, 
to Edinburgh ; thence, after a few days^ 

spent in that city^ to Glasgow ; from Glas- 
fl 
p gow to Carlisle , from Carlisle to Kendal>, 

rl Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield;. 

"^ from Sheffield, by Wakefield, again to York; 

4-from York, lastly, to our respective homes,. 

a2 



IV PREFACE. 

one in the neighbourhopd of Norwich, the 
other in that of London. 

The principal object of our journey was 
connected with the concerns of our own re- 
ligious Society, that of Friends; but we also 
made a point of inspecting the prisons in 
the several towns, through which we passed. 
In the course of this engagement, we ob- 
served a variety of particulars, which inter- 
ested and affected us; and I think it right to 
communicate to the public the information 
which we collected, in the hope that it may 
afford some fresh stimulus, to the zeal al- 
ready prevalent for improving our system of 
prison discipline. 

It appears the more desimble to take this 
step, because incorrect statements respect- 
ing some of these prisons have found their 
way, in connexion with our visit, into the 
provincial newspapers ; and it is evidently a 
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matter of importance^ that the Public should 
be made acquainted with the real condi- 
tion of these places of confinement. 

The better the actual state of our prisons 
is known and understoodythe more clearly 
will all men see the necessity of those ar- 
rangements^ by which they may be rendered 
schools of industry and virtue^ instead of the 
very nurseries of crime. 

In a late interesting publication^ the in- 
quiry has been ably instituted^ "^ whether 
crime and misef y are produced or prevented 
by our present sy^em of prison discipline.'' 
To that inquiry, the authofc alluded to, by ' 
his description of several ill regulated pri- 
sons, has given but too plain' an answer : he 
has at the same tim© presented to us some> 
prominent instances of a favourable kind;^ 
and, on the whol4 viewofhis-case^ has esta- 
blished the following importaritproposition— 
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that hjf those jails on the one hand^ which are 
conducted on bad principles^ crime and mi- 
sery are produced and multiplied : and on 
the other hand, that prisons, in which the 
prisoners are classified, inspected, instruct- 
ed, and employed, have a powerful tendency 
to that, by which crime and misery will cer- \ 
tainly be lessened, viz, the reformation of 
criminals. 

To strengthen and confirm this proposi- 
tion^ by a variety of additional facts, is the 
chief object of the present w^ork. 

My Notes on all the more important pri- 
sons vt^hich we visited, have been read to the 
respective jailers, and have been carefully 
corrected since the date of our visit, by gen- 
tlemen on the spat. They may therefore^ 
I trust, be considered accurate : they will 
not, however, be found to enter minutely in-r 
to all the various details of each prison, but 
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rather to dwell on those particulars, which 
are most connected with considerations of 
an interesting and important nature. 

I shall now proceed to lay these Notes be- 
fore the reader, according to the order in 
which we actually visited the prisons ; and I 
shall afterwards venture to trouble him with 
a few General Observations on the subject of 
prison discipline. I am not sanguine enough 
to suppose that any remarks of mine will 
have much effect in forming the views of 
others ; but if they should be the means of 
inducing any persons, and more especially 
those in authority, to give to this important 
subject the consideration, which they have 
not yet given to it, I shall be satisfied in the 
belief that my efforts, however feeble, have 
not been entirely fruitless. 

In the course of my work, it has been my 
particular endeavour to represent and em- 
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body the sentiments entertauied by my sister 

Elizabeth Fry, whose experience with respect 
to prisons is much greater than my own. As 
I am persuaded of the truth and importance 
of those sentiments^ and as they have been 
fully confirmed by my own observation, I 
hope I shall be excused, if I have been inad- 
vertent enough, in any part of the work, to 
press them upon the reader a little too con- 
fidently. 

Earlham near Noravich, 
First month 14th, 1819. 



NOTES ON PRISONS, 

8fc. 



IDantssttv SI&U* 

This jail consists of a small court-yard, two 
rooms on the ground iBoor, and two others above 
them; the rooms severally furnished with a small 
bed, and measuring thirteen feet square. Of the 
lower rooms, one is for male criminals of all de- , 
scriptions, the other for male vagrants : of the up« 
per rooms, one for females, whether debtors, va« 
grants, or criminals; the other for male debtors. 
Fifteen persons have at times been locked up 
together for the night in the apartment allotted 
to male criminals, that apartment measuring as 
before stated thirteen feet square. The stat^ 
of these poor wretches, when thus situated, 
must have been in a very high degree miserable 
and unhealthy. In the male vagrants' rooqi 
there is no light when the door is shut, except 
through a hole in the door, and of course no ven- ' 

* ViMted eighth month 20th, 1818, in company with several 
memben of the Society of Friends, and two magistrates of the 

tOWB. 
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3 DONCASTEll JAIL. 

tilation. The criminals in this jail are ironed; 
they are allowed eightpence per day and firing, 
but neither clothing nor soap. They are totally 
unemployed, and receive no instruction whatever. 
Forty persons have been confined in this jail at 
once; but at this time there were only five pri- 
soners here. The doors of the four rooms being 
necessarily kept open during the day, the prisoners 
of all descriptions y debtors and criminals^ male and 
female^ associate freely together. Who can wonder 
that crimes increase ? Wlio does not perceive the 
tendency of such an association to convert into fe- 
lons, the vagrant, the misdemeanant, the debtor ? 
One of the vagrants at this time in the prison was a 
Scotch woman, who having lost her husband, and 
having herself just recovered from a serious ill- 
ness, was travelling homewards in company with 
her little child. She complained bitterly of her 
situation. " What could I do ?" she said — " I 
dared not steal ; I liked not to beg : destitute and 
afflicted, what could I do, but apply to the magis- 
trates for a pass ? The consequence is, that I am 
shut up for a week in prison, and exposed, per- 
haps, to the worst and most vicious of men."* 
The case speaks for itself. 

• By 17 Geo. II. cap. 5, it is euarted, that rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and beggars, who are found in any parish to which they 
do not legally belong, should be apprehended, and committed 
to the house of correction for any term not exceeding a moAth, 
and should afterwards receive a pass from a magistrate. This pass 
obliges the constable to convey them to the next parish, and en- 
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We were much gratified by observing that the 
intelligent magistrates of Doncaster are anxious 
to^correct these lamentable abuses. We were 
informed of their intention to erect a new prison. 
May they be encouraged to do this justice to 
themselves and to the public ! 

titles (he travelJers to support from the officers of the pari&hcB* 
which lie on the direct way in succession, until they arrive at their 
homes. By 39 Geo: III. ch. 45, it is further enacted, that such 
passes shall not be given, until the parties for whom they are re- 
quired have been either privately whipped, or imprisoned in the 
house of correction for not less than seven days. 

It often happens that innocent but distressed persons, journey- 
ing lioineward, are under the necessity of applying for passes.. 
These they cannot receive, except on the ground of being con- 
sidered rogues and vagabonds, nor untiHhey have suffered a pu- 
nishment always disgraceful, and sometimes, in consequence of 
the bad state of our prisons, not a little terrible. This is a ma- 
nifest injustice, and ought to be remedied. There is, however, a 
still greater abuse, which prevails in connection with these Acts 
of Parliament. 

When poor persons, residing in a parish to which they do not 
belong, become chargeable to that parish, they are to be con- 
veyed by the officers of the parish, under 13 and 14 Car.II. ch. 12, 
or an order signed by two justices of the peace, to the place of 
their legal settlement. In order to avoid the expense of this re- 
moval — an expense which in most cases devolves on the removing 
parish — it is a very common practice to entice such distressed 
persons into an act of public begging ; and after punishing them 
as rogues and vagabonds, to send them home to their parishes on 
a common vagrant's pass. 

This flagrant but prevalent abuse demands the early attention 
of the British legislature ; for it is not only totally at variance 
from the principles of common justice, but it strikes at the root 
of those moral and independent feelings in the minds of the lower 
orders of the people, which are the best security to society at 
large. — Vid. Nolan on the Poor Law%. 
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On your entry into this handsome and exten- 
sive building, you are introduced to a very spa- 
cious court-yard^ in which the debtors walk and 
expose various articles for sale, and into which 
the public are admitted with little or no reserve. 
On the right hand as you enter, are the court- 
houses ; on the left, the several buildings in which 
are imprisoned the uiisdemeanauts antl others 
confined for a limited term, part of the debtors, 
and the women ; in front, the governor's house, 
apartments over it for most of the debtors, and 
the prison for male felons, both before and after 
conviction — the tried being kept apart from the 
untried. There is no inspection from the go- 
vernor's house over any part of the castle, ex- 
cept the great court and one of the felons' yards. 
The chaplain attends this prison three times in 
the week to read prayers, and preaches twice. 
The prisoners are allowed one pound and a half 
of wheaten bread daily, andoneshillingper week; 
but there is one particular class of them who 
have one shilling and sixpence per week. From 

* Visited eightli montli 22d, in company with Benjamin Hor- 
nor of the Griuige, near York. 
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the squalid Rpp^arance of some of the men, it 
seemed to us qaestionable whether the allowance 
of food was suflncient to maintain them in health: 
the apothecary of the prison, whom we saw, ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was not. Firing is noiv 
allowed to the prisoners, and soap ; but no cloth- 
ing, except in cases of emergency. Several of 
them were extremely ill clad ; two men without 
shirts. The felons, whether tried or untried, ar« 
heavily ironed. 

That part of the prison in which the women are 
confined, is kept in a state of cleanliness and order. 
The women, — of whom one was for trial, aQd the 
others con victB,aboutseven in number, — appeared 
very decent; and some of them were busily em- 
ployed in washing for the debtors. Their day- 
room does not admit sufficient light, but is other- 
wise comfortable ; so are their sleeping-cells, and 
the bedding quite suificient. The rest of the priscHi, 
except the debtors' rooms, which we did not sect, 
but more especially the folons' day-room, ap- 
peared to us very fer from cleanly. Every yard, 
however, is supplied with water ; the means of 
warm and cold bathing are provided in the felons' 
prison ; and we were informed that the whole jail 
is while-washed twice in the year. The men who 
are sentenced to a temporary confinement are 
kept apart from the other prisoners, and are em- 
ployed in making laces, caps, garters, &c. which 
are sold in the great court. By thismeans theyenr" 
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from threepence to sixpence per day, the whole of 
which they are allowed to take for themselves. The 
male felons, whether tried pr untried, are totally 
without employment. There were at this time 
about forty of them in the prison. Of these, the 
greater number were walking up and down a 
small yard, separated from the great court by a 
double iron palisade, or grating, the outer being 
divided from the inner grate by a space measur- 
ing ten feet in breadth. Through this grating 
they keep up a free and easy comi&unication not 
only with the debtors but with the public. At 
this very time a great number of persons were 
standing at the outside, holding conversation with 
the prisoners. Men and women, grown-up per- 
sons and children, have an equal access to this 
scene of depravity and distress. It is evident, 
that so free a communication must give every fa- 
cility to the introduction of improper articles into 
the prison, and probably to the pawning of the pri- 
soners' clothes, which we understood to be a pre- 
valent custom here : it must also afford an easy op- 
portunity of corrupt ioYi to the inhabitants of York 
and its neighbourhoods The day-room for these 
felons, opens into the yard in which they walk, 
and measures twenty-four feet by fifteen. The 
turnkey remembers the time when there were 
eighty felons confined in it. The night-cells con- 
nected with this part ofthe prison are ill ventilated; 
three or four of them are totally dark, and admit 
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no external air. The prisoners generally sleep 
two in a bed. Those who are unable to read, 
receive for the most part no instruction what- 
ever. * On the whole, although this prison has 

♦ This has not at all times been tlie case, as w ill be evinced by 
the followinf^ interestinjr statement received from William Ri- 
chardson of York, a most respectable minister of the established 
church. •* York, November 24, 1818. 

" About three years ago some boys from Sheffield were tried 
and condemned at York, for robbing a watchmaker's or silver* 
smith's shop, and left for transportation. One of the magistrates, 
who was of the grand jury, struck with compassion for the youth 
and the miserable appearance of these poor jculprits, spoke to 
them after their conviction, and, on his return to his own seat in 
the country, wrote to the governor of York castle, expressing a 
Wtth that some useful instruction might be afforded them while 
they remained there, promising to bear the expense of it» and 
desiring him to consult with me on the ^objeot. It occurred to 
me that the best thing to be done was to establish a school in 
which the boys might be regularly taught. The governor w«9 
kind enough to furnish a proper room ; a decent young man (a 
prisoner for debt) wht* had been master of a cheap school in the 
north of Yorkshire was hired to teach this little schcol ; and I 
undertook that my curate or myself would inspect it. The pro« 
ject succeeded beyond our expectations. The master soon grew 
fond of his pupils, on account of their rapid improvement in read- 
ing, writing, &c. The boys were diligent and attentive to in- 
struction, happy, and orderly; their behaviour at the chapel, and 
their whole conduct at other times, gave us pleasure. This con- 
tinued till the time of their departure from the castle, when they 
were visited by their benevolent patron, who had wished to see 
and examine them before they left the country. He was highly 
satisfied with the result of his experiment ; and furnished them' 
with useful religious books and tracts to take with them. He also 
made each of them a present of aguinea, saying at the same time, 
* X give you this to dispose of just as you please ; but I cannot help 
observing that the man whom you robbed is now in the caslle, a 
prisoner for debt ; and if I were in your case, I should think it right 
to make him some compensation for the wrong [ had done him. 
But you are quite at liberty to do what you like.' He then left 
them and returned home. When he was gone, and the boys were 
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some excellencies and great capacities, its evils 
are very conspicuous. They are as^ foUow :— 
Easy access of the debtors and of the public to the 
felons; insufficient clothing, and scarcely sufficient 
food ; heavy irons ; want of cleanliness, want of 
further classification, want of inspection, want of 
instruction, want of employment. It is most earn- 
estly to be desired, that suitable accommodations 
may ^re long be provided, to supply the last and 
most important of these defects. Were the pri- 
soners employed, they would not be occupied, as 
has hitherto been the case, by various devices for 
effecting their escape. Their chains might be 
knocked off with safety. They would not cut even 
their iron bedsteads to pieces, as they have done 
in their present state. They would have no time 
to corrupt either one another or the public. They 
would leave the prison with the habits of industry 

left to themselves, they unanimously afi^reed to send all that their 
benefactor had given them (I think to the amount of five or six 
guineas) to the man they had robbed, desiring only that he vrouM 
return them each a shilling for pocket money. The poor man, sur- 
prised and affected by this unexpected act of restitution, did more 
than they requested. — Care was taken to keep them separate 
from the other convicts during their journey to the ship, and a 
charge given to the master of the transport to vratch over them 
daring their voyage. I also gave them a letter to Mr. Mars- 
den, the senior chaplain of New South Wales, recommending 
them to his pastoral care. This successful experiment has excited 
in my mind a strong wish that schools could be formed in all our 
larger prisons, where juvenile offenders are so often to be found. 
This measure, together with occupation for all, and a proper clas- 
sification, seem tome, after forty years acquaintance with the in- 
mates of a prison, to be the most promising means of producing 
reformation.— William Richardson, preacher at York castle." 
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and comparative virtue, instead of being cou* 
firmed in idleness and deepened in crime. All the 
evils of York castle are, with some expense and 
trouble, capable of being remedied ; — and shall 
they not be remedied by the inhabitants of so ex- 
tensive and so opulent a county as Yorkshire ?— 
Our visit to this castle was repeated on the S9th 
of the 9th month in company with Samuel 
Tuke, of York. We perceived no alteration 
in its arrangements, or in the condition of its 
inmates. 



Dtttjbam ^m ^aU, i^ousse of Correction, 

1 HE Old Jail is built over a gateway in the mid- 
dle of the city. We found it clean, and in as much 
order, with respect to its arrangements, as the 
excessive contraction of the building will admit. 
Classification and inspection are impossible in 
this prison, nor is it capable of any accommoda- 
ti<Nis for the employment of its inmates. The cri- 
minals are allowed I^.Grf. per week for each per- 
son, together with a little clothing on particular 

• Visited eighth month 24th, in company with Thomas Henry 
Faber, Esq. one of the coDBty magistratei, and Jonathan Back* 
hoftie jun. of Darltnston. 

B 5 
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occasions. They find their own firing. They are 
ironed only when refractory. At this time they 
had all their fetters on, in consequence of an at- 
tempt which they had made the evening before 
to escape from prison. The chaplain visits this 
prison once every week. 

The women prisoners are so ill accommodated 
that they pass both day and night in one apart- 
ment, nor are they at all classified. In the men's 
day-room, which is small, we observed several 
prisoners, two of them under sentence of death, 
and two detained merely for want of bail. This 
lamentable want of classification was, however, 
owing partly to the temporary disuse of another 
small room, not in a condition of security. You 
descend from the felons' day-room and from the 
daylight, by thirty steps, to the sleeping-cells, 
which are perfectly dark^ and without any ventila* 
Hon except from a hole in the ceiling. From these 
cells there is a still deeper descent into a hor- 
ribly close dark dungeon, far under ground. 
This dungeon is no' longer used ; it is the dread- 
ful relic of obsolete barbarity. 

Besides the Old Jail, there is a House of Cor- 
rection, now used only for vagrants. It is built 
against a steep bank close by the river. The un- 
fortunate persons, who are confined in this prison, 
are obliged to pass the night in a damp and roost 
dismal vault, measuring nineteen feet and a half 
byifourteen, and built immediately above the level 
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of the river, but thirty-three steps below the 
street from which you enter the prison. This 
dungeon is entirely without light, nor does it admit 
any air except from the passage which leads to it. 
Fifteen persons have at times been locked up in 
it together. These vagrants are allowed no other 
bedding than straw and a few rugs. When it is 
considered that those to whom this detestable 
lodging is allotted, are often guilty of no other 
offence than that of passing from one place to 
another, and begging some assistance, it cannot 
be denied that in being consigned to such a place, 
they are treated with extreme injustice and cruel- 
ty. The very obvious evils of these two prisons 
have for some years been under the particular 
notice of the magistrates ; and neither of th^m will 
be any longer required, when the New Jail, now 
far advanced towards its completion, is finished. 
That jail is a handsome and extensive building 
on the outskirts of the town ; its situation airy and 
convenient. In the middle of it is the governor's 
house, from which there will be inspection over 
all the airing-grounds ; and, if certein arrange- 
ments now in contemplation are carried into 
effect, over the work-rooms also. On the right 
of this house is the debtors' prison ; on the left, 
the house of correction ; and in front of it, a 
large building not yet finished, intended for the 
reception of felons. The two former buildings 
^re already partly occupied, chiefly by convicts 
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sentenced to temporary confinement, some of 
whom beat flax and pick oakum. The day-rooms 
and sleeping-cells in these divisions of the prison 
are of a suflScient size, dry and airy. From the 
unfinished state of the felons' prison we were un« 
able to form any accurate judgement of it : at the 
same time, we could easily perceive that it would 
not, on the plan then laid down, admit of any 
provision for work-rooms, or for the complete 
classification of the prisoners. We have since 
had the pleasure of learning that the magistrates 
propose making in this plan some important al- 
terations, by which both these objects may be ac- 
complished. It would indeed be a subject worthy 
of great regret, were a prison covering a large 
extent of ground and entirely new, to be left un- 
provided with those essential accommodations 
without which it must ever be a source of serious 
and deplorable evil. We were sorry to observe 
that so large and fine a house had been erected in 
this prison for the governor. The individual who 
is appointed to fill thatoifice, and who is now the 
governor of •the Old Jail, appears to be. a person 
much devoted to his duties : — ^but were not this 
the case, might not a reasonable fear be entertain- 
ed, lest the accommodations now provided for 
him should elevate him above his true station ? 
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The Jail at Newcastle, like the Old Jail at Dur- 
ham, is a tower built over a gatewayj and like that 
prison is extremely ill adapted to its purpose. 
On the left side of the gateway, as you enter the 
town from the north, there are three small rooms 
for felons, measuring respectively about fourteen 
feet square. These rooms have^ severally a win- 
dow looking into the street, through which the 
prisoners have an easy opportunity of communi- 
cating with the people who are passing below. 
On the ground floor there is a cold and miserable 
diingeon, now happily disused. There is also on 
this side of the prison a court-yard measuring 
sixty feet by eighteen ; but as the walls which sur- 
round this'yard are considered insecure, the pri- 
soners are never allowed to walk in it except in 
the presence of the jailer. There were at this 
time four men felons in the prison, two together 
in a room. Some of these prisoners appeared to 
have derived much advantage from the kind care 
and instruction of a benevolent lady, who had fre- 

• Visited eigbtli month Sfttli, in company with George 
Richardson and Daniel Oliver, of that place.— The connty of 
Newcastle extends from north io south about four miles, and two 
miles and a half frtm east to west, and is very populous. 
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quenlly visited them. One of them, who was going 
off for the hulks on the following day, earnestly 
begged for a bible to take with him. The felons 
in this prison are allowed fivepence per day. They 
are heavily ironed, and may be fastened, at the 
jailer's pleasure, to an iron ring fixed in the floor 
of their cells. 

The manner in which they are confined is ex- 
tremely objectionable. Having no access to the 
yard nor any sleepi ng-cells, they pass bt)th day and 
night in their small day-rooms, without change 
or intermission. I have been informed by a per- 
son well qualified to substantiate the fact, that 
six persons have been confined for several months 
together in one of these day-rooms. Notwith- 
standing the great attention given in this jail to 
cleanliness, it is quite clear that such a circum- 
stance could not take place without very serious 
injury to the health of the prisoners. 

On the opposite side of the prison, called the 
Debtors' side, and on the right of the gateway as 
you enter the town, there are two more small 
rooms used occasionally for felons. In one of 
these we observed a wretched woman, committed 
on the charge of murdering her child, but appa- 
rently insane, in solitary confinement, and look- 
ing out of her window on the street below. The 
accommodations for debtors consist of one large 
day-room and six small lodging-rooms without 
fire-places, the doors of the latter opening into 
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the former ; also a small court-Jard, of which 
the debtors make but little use, as they prefer 
taking their exercise on the leads at the topof th^ 
prison. There is' no effectual separation between 
the men and women debtors. There was at this 
time one of the latter description in the jail. We 
found her in one of the small lodging-rooms al- 
ready mentioned, to which she could have no ac- 
cess except through the men's day-room. We 
have seldom observed a female in prison so fear- 
fully exposed to danger. As the faults of this 
prison may be traced chiefly to the inadequacy of 
the building, it gives. me much pleasure to state, 
that the magistrates of Newcastle — who are 
justly celebrated for the excellence of their po- 
lice establishment — have it seriously in contem- 
plation to erect a new jail. 



iWorpeti^ — Countp 3fail for 3i3oit|>ttnv 

This prison, although old and defective, is by 
no means liable to so much exception as some 
which I have already described. On the right as 
you enter, is the felons' prison ; on the left, the 
japartment» for debtors ; in the centre, the go- 

• Visited eightii month 25th. 
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You ascend up a narrow dirty staircase into two 
small rooms, of which this little borough jail con- 
sists. These rooms, one of which is for debtors, the 
other for criminals of all descriptions, are kept in 
a state of extreme filth, and are severally furnish- 
ed with a little straw, and a tub for every dirty 
purpose. There is no court nor airing-ground in 
the prison, nor any other accommodation what- 
ever. Happily there was no one confined here. 



I^alilifnfitan Cauntp g(afl.t 

Very different was the case with this jail : for 
in consequence chiefly of a riot, which had taken 
place in the neighbourhood, we found it crowded 
with prisoners ; and seldom indeed have we seen 
any poor creatures so wretchedly circumstanced. 
That part of the prison which is allotted to cri- 
minals and vagrants consists of four cells on the 
ground floor, measuring respectively thirteen feet 
by eight, and one on the second story, measuring 
eleven feet by seven. It is difiicult to conceive 

* Visited eighth month 26th. f Visited the same day. 
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any thing more entirely miserable than these cells. 
Very dark — excessively dirty — clay floors — no 
fire-places-r-straw in onfe corner for a bed, with 
perhaps a single rug — a tub in each of them, the 
receptacle of all filth. In one of the cells we ob- 
served three men wlio had been engaged in the 
riot ; in another, a woman (the wife of one of 
them) and two boys ; in athird^ two more men 
and a woman (the wife of one of them). We un* 
derstood that one of these women was a prisoner, 
the other a visitor ; but have since been informed 
by the jailer that they were both visitors. 

None of the prisoners were ironed, except one 
man who had attempted to break prison. This 
unfortunate person was fastened to a long iron 
bar. His legs, being passed through rings at- 
tached to the bar, were kept about two feet 
asunder, which distance might be increased to 
three feet and a half?X the pleasure of the jailer. 
This cruel and shameful mode of confinement, 
which prevented the man from undressing, or 
from, resting with any comfort to himself during 
the night, and which, by the constant separation 
of the legs, amounted to positive torture, had been 
continued for several days. We earnestly en- 
treated for his deliverance, but apparently with- 
out effect. 

Another scene of still greater barbarity was in 
reserve for us. In the fourth cell — a cell as mise- 
rable as the rest — was a young man in a state of 
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lunacy. No one knew who he was or whence 
he came ; but having had the misfortune to fre- 
quent the premises of some gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, and to injure his garden seats, 
and being considered mischievous, he was con- 
signed to this abominable dungeon, where he had 
been, at the date of our visit, in unvaried solitary 
confinement, for eighteen months. W. Home, 
Esq. the sheriff of the county, has kindly engaged 
to ameliorate, a» far as lies in his power, the si- 
tuation of this most afflicted individual. It is most 
obvious that his present place of confinement is 
in every respect improper*. 

No clothing is allowed in this prison ; no me« 
dical man attends it ; no chaplain visits it. Its 
miserable inmates never leave their cills, for 
there is no change of rooms and no airing-ground ; 
nor can they be under any one^s constant and im« 
mediate care, for the jailer lives away from the 
prison. They can however keep up an almost un- 
checked communication with the people of the 

* My readers will peruse with real pleasure the following ex- 
tract of a letter which I have received from a gentleman who 
visited Haddington jail since this account was written. "' The 
poor lunatic, whose case so much excited your commiseration, is 
still in the jail. Through the exertions, however, of W. Hornr, 
Esq. the sheriff, considerable attention has been paid to him since 
your visit. He is now lodged in a better apartment up stairs, is 
well fed and clotbed, and appears clean and comfortable. He is 
also riegularty attended by a medical man, and it is In contempla- 
tion to remove him to a proper asylum.'* My correspondent adds, 
that the cells which we found ,40 filthy are now in a state of clean- 
liness. 
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town, as the small grated wiadows of their cells 
all of them look upon the streets. We observed a 
lad on the outside of the prison, seated on a ledge 
of the wall, in close conversation with the three 
men who had been committed for rioting. The 
prisoners were at this time allowed nothing but 
water and four pennyworth of bread daily. I have 
since learned from the jailer that this was a sh<H*t 
allowance by way of punishment for refractory 
conduct, and that they usually have eightpence a 
day. Those who were in the jail when we visited 
it appeared in a remarkably careless and insen- 
sible state of mind. This we could not but attri- 
bute partly to the hardships and neglect which 
they here experience. 

I have yet to describe the most objectionable 
point of this terrible prison, namely, its accom* 
niodations for ' those debtors who are not bur* 
gesscs. There were at this time three men of 
this description in the prison: shortly before 
there .had been five: and at one time, seven. 
These unhappy persons, innocent as they are of 
any punishable offence, — ^be they many or be they 
few, be they healthy or be they sick, — ^are confined 
day and night, without any change or intermission 
whatsoever, in a closet containing one small bed^ 
and measuring not quite nine feet square. 

As we passed through Haddingtonshire, we 
were struck with the richness and fertility of the 
country, and with the uncommon abundance of 
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the crops which it produces. It is considered one 
of the wealthiest counties in Scotland. Surely, 
then, we may indulge the pleasing expectation, 
that the inhabitants of this county, and especially 
its very liberal magistrates, will no longer suffer 
it to continue without such a jprison as will tend 
to the reformation of offenders^ such a one, at 
any rate, as will not, like their present jail, violate 
the common principles of justice and humanity. 



In this little borough there is a small prison, 
now disused, and in a state of great dilapida- 
tion. We were informed by the people, — who 
wondering at our strange curiosity crowded 
after us into the building, — that in one of the 
wretched roonis upstairs, had bfeen confined for 
six years, in miserable solitude, a young laird, 
who was in a state of lunacy ; and who at length 
terminated his sufferings by swallowing melted 
lead. The death of this afflicted young man is 
said to have happened about twenty years ago. 
I introduce this story (for the truth of which, 
though I had no reason to doubt it, I cannot 

« Visited eighth month STtfa. 
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vouch), for the purpose of once more drawing the 
attention of the public to the cruel practice, 
still prevaleut in Scotland, of confining; deranged 
persons in prisons. There, in their solitary cells, 
they prolong a miserable existence ; every cir- 
cumstance surrounding thein being calculated not 
to comfort and to cure, but on the contrary to en- 
hance their distress, and to prevent 1 1 leir recovery. 
This lamentable evil cannot be otherwise re- 
meilied, than by the erection of proper places 
for the reception of lunatics. Of these asylums 
there are at present but very few in Scotland. 



J^frfealDp 5ail for a district of Mtt^itt* 

In this little jail there is a good room for 
debtors, and a small apartment upstairs for cri- 
minals. In the latter we found a woman and her' 
son confined together. These prisoners were al- 
lowed sixpence per day, but noclothing, nor any 
bedding but straw. There is in this prison no 
privy and no airing-ground. There is also no 
provision for religious worship or instruction. 

• Visited eighth monlb !7(h. 
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Cupar in JFtfe^Cotmtp Sfati; 



This jail is built on the outskirts of tlie town, 
and is quite new. The debtors ha^e comfortable 
apartments, and a yard in which they walk. 
The criminals have no airing-ground ; — a de- 
fect which appears to admit of no apology in 
a prison so lately erected. The cells for crimi- 
nals, which are apparently intended for solitary 
confinement, receive, both light and air through 
a grating in the door. The prison allowance is 
sixpence per day. Good bedding is also allowed : 
that is, a straw mattress, two blankets, and a 
rug. No chains are used here. No chaplain 
visits the prison. The only offender against the 
law whom we observed in this prison, was a poor 
girl who had stolen a few potatoes out of a field. 
Where are we to find a parallel to this paucity 
of criminals in any county jail of England or 
Ireland ? 

« yy ted eighth tnoiitk27tli. 
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IDrntitt ^afl^* 

This prison, small in itself, forms a part of a 
large building, the Town Hall. It contains suf. 
ficiently commodious apartments for debtors, and 
two small rooms for criminals ; one for men, the 
other for women. There is besides a small sub- 
terraneous dungeon perfectly dark, in which re- 
fractory persons are sometimes placed for a few 
hours, and which we hope will now be entirely 
disused. 

In the room for male criminals we were sorry 
to observe an iron bar fitted up with rii^gs and 
fixed in the floor. 

There i^ no airing-ground in this prison. No 
chaplain visits it. The jailer lives away from it. 

Although this jail is not only for the town of 
Dundee, (which is said to contain thirty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants,) but also for a considerable di* 
strict of the county of Forfar, we found not a sin- 
gle criminal in it ; and the magistrate who was so 
obliging as to accompany us, stated that there 
had not been a criminal in itybr seven months. 

The small extent of crime which this highly 
interesting fact evinces, may be attributed mainly 

« Visited eighth month 2Sib, in company with one of the raa- 
f istrates of the borough. 
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to the aniversal religious education of the lower 
orders, and to the general dissemination amongst 
them of the Holy Scriptures. 

What an encouragement may be derived from 
such an example, for those labours of Christian 
charity, which are now directed throughout the 
British empire, and in so many other countries 
also, to these unspeakably important objects ! 



The jail at Arbroath is ako for a district of For- 
flirshire. It was built in the yealr 1780. There 
are in it several not uncomfortabfe rooms foi^ 
debtors ; but ^ain, np airing-ground. We saw 
three debtors here, all of them in small rooms by* 
them^lves, which they preferred to being toge- 
ther. The only place for the confinement of cri^ 
minals is a cell measuring nine feet by nine. ISven 
this space seems scarcely required, for there wasr 
no criminal in the prison. 

* Visited eighth month 28th. . [ 
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It consists of two miserable rooms up stairs^ one 
lor debtors, the otber for criminals ; and a black 
hole on the ground floon Sixpence per day is 
the jail allowance, without fire, bedding, or cloth- 
ing. No yard to walk in ; no chaplain. There 
was but one individual in this prison, an unhappy 
deserter, whose comfortless condition of total soli* 
tude could not but excite our compassion : he ap- 
peared greatly distressed. 



tiixitf^ixt.t 

THE ONLIT PRISON IN THE COUNTY. 

This is a small building, containing a tolerabljf 
comfortable apartment for debtors, and a hall iii 
which they may take exercise. On one side of 
this hall are two miserable, dark, dirty cells, with^ 
out fire-places, for the reception of criminals. One 
of these cells had at this time an inhabitant — a 
man who had purloined ten shillings. We were 
not surprised to observe the poor creature look- 
ing ill and ghastly. 

* Visited eighth month 28th, in company with the FroTOst 
Barclay. t Visited eighth month 29th. 
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one pound and a half Of bread with a pennyworth 
of milk per day ; also a little clothing on parti- 
cular occasions. Their bedding is a straw mat- 
tress, and two blankets on each bed. A chaplain 
attends the prison three times in the week. 

The accommodations for debtors are miserably 
insufficient. They consist of two very small rooms 
<« the same floor'— a landing-place connectiug 
them^^-^nd a little sleeping-room immediately 
above them. The debtors who are confined in 
this contracted place areof course constantly va- 
rying in number ; but as &r as I can recollect, 
there, were twelre of them here when we visited 
them. They appeared crowded together ; and 
crowded together they continue, dky and nighty 
without change. 

^ To crown all its other defects^ thi? prison is so 
insecure, that fbur of the criminals, already dc;;, 
scribed, have since made their escape from iU 
' Can any one doubt its being necessary that a 
new jail' should be built at Aberdeen ? 
' We proceeded from the jail to 

Ctje BrtUetortU 

. The Bridewell for the town and county of Aber- 
deen is a house, of labour, to which are sent cri- 
minals of various descriptions, who have been sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment. 
Itis quite ww and of considerable extent, built, 
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like other houses at Aberdeen, of excellent grd^ 
nite, and well situated on the outskirts of the 
town. The several stories of this building con- 
sist r«espectiyely of a long^ gallery, with small but 
commodious and airy cells on each side. Every 
gallery is divided in the middle by the central 
Btone staircase, the men prisoners being confined 
Dn one side of the house, the women on the other; 
The cells on one side of the galleries are for sleep-* 
ing, those on the other for working. Every pri-. 
soner occupies a sleeping and a working cell, the 
Bridewell being intended only for solitary con-, 
finement. The working^cells are comfortably 
warmed by steam. There is a Bible placed in 
avery sleepkig-cell— ^a provision which ought to be 
adopted in every prison. The bedding is excellent 
-t^na straw mattress', two sheets^ two blankets,' a 
rug and a pillow, for each person. Of these ar- 
ticles, the sheets and the pillow might perhaps be 
8(>ared with advantage. We observed in this Bride- 
wella good chapel, i^ which they assemble for di-* 
vine worship once every week. In the highest story 
there is also a commodious infirmary, used chiefly 
as a nursery for the children of the female pri- 
soners. The prisoners are properly clothed and 
well fed. They have porridge for breakfast, bread 
and milk for supper, and soup containing oatmeal 
and garden-stuff for dinner, except on one day in 
the week, when they are allowed broth with beef 
in it. In case of unruly conduct ia the prison^ 
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Aey are punished by being placed for a certain 
number of hours in a perfectly dark cell. The 
men are employed in weaving; the women in 
weaving, spinning, and picking oakum. They 
work under the superintendence of one inspector, 
whose business it is to watch over all, and to in- 
struct in the art of weaving, those who are igno- 
rant of it. The earnings of the prisoners are first 
applied to their own maintenance in the prison, 
and are the means of reducing the annual expense 
of the establishment to a comparatively trifling 
sunt. If any prisoner earns more than ht9 main- 
tenance, he has credit for the surplus in account: 
half of it is given to him when he leaves the pri- 
son, and half on the receipt of a certificate of good 
conduct six months afterwards. 

The prisoners are allowed to take exercise in 
a walled garden at certain times of the day. 

This Bridewell was built for the accommoda- 
tion of sixty prisoners : there were forty in it at 
this time. The governor, James Watson, a very 
intelligent man, has known many instances of re*, 
formation produced amongst his prisoners. He 
has known them to acquire in the Bridewell not 
only the art of weaving, but the habits of industry ; 
and this has led to a respectable settlement in life 
after they have left the prison. Scarcely any thing 
indeed seems wanted to render this institution a 
school of reform, but more religious instruetion--«- 
more of that kind care^ which a few beaevoleni 
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und religious persons, if permitted to visit thiem 
daily, might easily extend over these prisoners^ 
individually. 

The Jail being quite full, several persons who 
had not been tried were confined, at this time, in 
one of the galleries of the Bridewell. It grieved^ 
us to observe how very different was their situa^r 
lion from, that of the other prisoners f for their 
allowance was only fourpence per day, and they 
were totally without employment. 

It appears not a little surprising that the ma-^ 
gistrates of this town and eounty, whose atten-^ 
tion has been so laudably and se successfully di- * 
rected to the erection a,nd management of their 
Bridewell, should so long have continued satis*' 
fied with their Jail. It is a great error to sup-^ 
pose that those who are sentenced to a limited 
period of confinement are the only class of pri-^ 
soners with whom it is worth while to try the 
experiment oC employment. The* system is of 
equal importance to those,^ who have yet to taker 
their trial, and to those, who after trial are kept 
in prison until the opportunity arrives for their 
being sent to the hulks or transported. Prisoners 
under these or any other circumstances will for 
the most part be willing to labour, if permitted to 
•receive a fair proportion of their own earnings- 
It is earnestly to be desfred that the new jail 
about to beerected at Aberdeen may be so built 
as to afford every fitaility for thiaessential object.. 

c & 
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Anodier circumstance with which the visitor 
of prisons at Aberdeen is much impressed, is the 
large number of criminals as compared with that 
in the prisons of the neighbouring counties* 

In all the jails of Forfarshire we found not 
one offender against the laws, except a solitary 
deserter; whereas in the prisons of Aberdeen 
there were upwards of sixty criminals. It ap- 
peared on inquiry, that a large proportion of 
these offenders (I allude principally to those in 
the Bridewell) belonged to the city of Aberdeen ; 
and I believe the fact may be accounted for, 
diiefly by some large cotton fkctories, in which 
upwards of five thousand persons of both sexes 
work together in large companies. The manu* 
fiicturing poor at Dundee work separately, each 
in his own cottage ; aiid at Dundee there are no 
criminals. It is indeed true that the prisoners 
in the Aberdeen Bridewell are committed mostly 
fi>r petty ofiences ; but how easy is the progress 
firom such offences to crimes of a serious nature ! 



^xt^in faa. 



In this little prison, which is for a district of 
the county of Forfar, we found fio prisoner of 

t Visited Diatk npnth 3dL 
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any description. It contains a tolerably decent 
apartment for debtors, and two wretched, dirty 
ceils for criminals. One of these cells is very 
damp, and almost entirely dark : the other com* 
tnunicates through an open grating with the 
street ; thus affording an easy opportunity of con- 
versation between the prisoners, when there are 
any, and the people of the town. There is na 
court or yard here. Theprison allowance is six- 
pence per day. 



JForfar COttntp 3faiL* 

1 HIS jail has the usual defects of Scotch pri-^ 
sons — there being no airing- ground in it either 
for debtors or criminals, and no cells appropriated 
to sleeping. The apartment for debtors inea^i^ 
Inures about twenty-one feet by twelve. There 
were at this*time five persons confined in this" 
room, withoutanypossibilityof change or relief. 
The cells for criminals are not so miserable as. 
many that we have seen in Scotland.: There are 
two in the upper story for male^ and two on the 
ground floor for female prisoners. The latter, 
Eke the cell at Brechin, com municaie with the 

« Visited ointfa iaootli>9d,. 
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street ; and we were sorry to observe in the for- 
mer, chains affixed to the bedsteads. The bed- 
ding is comfortable ; the jail allowance sixpence 
per day. There were at this time no criminals 
in the prison. We were informed by the jailer, 
who had been very long in office, that no prisoner 
has been executed from the county of Forfar for 
twenty years. 



This is a new prison, of considerable extent and 
built of stone ; its cost said to be only ten thou<» 
$and pounds. — On your entry you are introduced 
to a small yard which leads to the governor's, 
house. On one side of this yard is a guardhouse 
and examination-^room; on the other, five lock-up 
cells for the confinement of offenders before com- 
mittal. Persons may be consigned to these cells 
during the night, without any disturbance to the 
^pest of the prison. You go through the gover- 
nor's house into the main prison^ On the left are 
the buildings for men and women criminals ; oa 
the right, those for private and king's debtors^ 
and connected with the buildings are four court<^ 

* Visited nintii wonth 4lb. 
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yards^ one for each of these classes of prisoners* 
From the governor's house there is inspection 
over the yards, but not into the day-rooms. 

The accommodations of this new prison are la- 
mentably inadequate. In the building allotted to 
male criminals there are only ten sleeping-cells^ 
and one day-room. The sleeping^cells are airy, 
but the day-room is very small^ measuring only 
fourteen feet eight inches by eleven feet three. 
There can of course be no classification. The tried 
and the untried prisoner, the misdemeanant and 
the felon, the juvenile oiETender and the veteran 
criminal, are consigned, in this contracted day-^ 
room, to the closest association. At this time 
there were eleven men in the room. Amongst 
them we observed two young persons committed 
for some very trifling offence against the revenue 
laws, and one of maturer years charged with a 
most atrocious murder. When it is considered that 
these persons were passing their listless hours ia 
total idleness, it must be confessed that a more 
effectual contrivance could scarcely be invented 
for multiplying the number,, and advancing the 
heinousness of crimes. 

On the women's side are four small rooms^ 
measuring severally about twelve feet square, — 
a fire-place^ and a good bed for two persons in 
Qach of them. Here also there was a total ab- 
sence of classification; there being seven women 
together^ some of them petty offenders^, and one 
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charged with being concerned in the murder to 
which I have already alluded. With these wo- 
men there were three children, one of whom 
was ill with the small pox : the other children 
were secure from the complaint ; but that might 
probably not be the case with all the women. As 
there is a commodious infirmary in the prison, the 
child ought clearly to have been placed in it. 

The prisoners in this jail are allowed two 
pounds of good bread daily ; also a little cloth- 
ing occasionally, but no firing; They are ob» 
liged to wash themselves every morning. None 
of them are ironed. 

No complaint could be made respecting the 
apartments for debtors, except that they were 
very dirty. Some of the debtors were working 
at their respective trades. There is an airy 
court-yard connected with these apartments; but, 
strange to say, no use is allowed to be made of 
it. The debtors are confined entirely to the in- 
terior of the prison. They can have no liberty 
' to walk in their yard, until special leave be 
granted by the Court of Sessions ; and this leave 
has hitherto been withheld, because the yard is 
not so evidently secure as to prevent all possi-^ 
bility of escape. It is well known that the law 
of Scotland is peculiarly strict with regard to the 
confinement of debtors; but in this case, a little 
further expense— the addition of a few spikes, 
for instance— would at once do away with the ne- 
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cessity of imposing so cfuel a restriction. It is 
singular that there should be in this prison, an 
excellent infirmary, in which the sick are not 
placed, and an excellent airing*ground, in which 
no one may take exercise. 

We observed several king's debtors, who have 
no jail allowance whatever. This must often be^ 
the occasion of extreme distress, and not very 
improbably of absolute starvation. 

There is in this jail, which often contains a 
large number of prisoners, no place of worship, 
and no provision whatever for religious care over 
its inmates. How disgraceful is such an omission 
in a Christian country ! and how extraordinary in 
Scotland, where the communication of religious 
knowledge is, for the most part, an object of so 
great attention ! 

The Old Jail at Perth, which we inspected 

on the same day, is bailt over a gateway in the 

middle of the town. Although this dark and 

wretched buildinghad been for some time disused 

as a prison, it was not at the period of our visit 

without its unhappy inhabitants. We found in 

it two lunatics in a most melancholy condition; 

both of them in solitary confinement: — their 

apartments were dirty and gloomy; and a small 

dark closet connected with each of the rooms was 

fitted up with a bed of straw. In these closets, 

which are far more like the dens of wild animals 

than the habitations of xBginimd^ the poor men 
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were lying with very little clothing upon themr^ 
They appeared in a state of fatuity, the almost 
inevitable consequence of the treatment to which 
they were exposed. No one resided in the house 
to superintend these afflicted persons, some man 
living in the town having been appointed to feed 
them at certain hours of the day. They were in 
fact treated exactly as if they had been beasts. 
A few days after our visHy one of these poorcrea^ 
tares was found dead in his bed. ^ I suppose it to 
be in consequence of this event, that the other,, 
though not recovered from his malady, again 
walks the streets of Perth without control. It 
is much to be regretted that no medium could be 
found between so cruel an incarceration, and 
total want of care. 



ftmroiBg Countp fail/ 

This small prison, the only one in the county, 
is very similar to several others which I have al- 
ready described. There is in the upper story a 
small apartment for debtors, in which we observed 
a man, to whom, in direct contrariety to the prac- 
tice usual in Scotland, the doors of the prison 
were left open. He continues in the jail by pre-* 

* Tutted nintlrmoiitli^ 4th., 
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fereoce. For criminals there are two miserable 
cells on the ground floor. One of them admits 
of the usual communication with the street: the 
other is a dungeon without either light or air^ 
except from a grated hole in the door. The jail 
allowance is only fourpence per day. There is 
BO airing-ground. Not a single eriminal in the 
prison. 



The plan of this new and extensive building is 
very similar to that of the prison in Horsemonger 
Liane, London. The ground-floor is divided into 
seven compartments, each containing a good day- 
room and a court-yard, the court-yards meeting 
in a point, at which is placed an octagonal watch* 
house. Above the watch-house, on a steep hilt 
impending over the prison, is the governor^ff 
house, from which there is a complete inspectioit 
over the several yards, but not into the day-rooms. 
Of the seven compartments to which I have al- 
luded, one is attached to the infirmary, one is for 
debtors, one for women criminals, one for untried' 
men, and three for male convicts. In the upper 

♦ Visited ninth month 5th, in company with the Lord Provost; 
Mackenzie and other gentlemen. 
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stories of the building are the night cells ranged 
on both sides of long galleries. These cells are 
airy, and the bedding sufficiently plentiful. Some 
of them are allotted to prisoners under sentence of 
death, and are distinguished from the others by 
a long iron bar fixed in the wall, to which these 
unhappy persons are fastened by chains. The 
jailerconsiders this provision necessary to bis own 
safety: the experience, however, of almost all 
other prisons is sufficient to prove him mistaken ; 
and so cruel a.modeof confinement appears to be 
particularly objectionable in Scotland, because 
in that country six weeks elapse, in capital cases, 
between condemnation and execution. On being 
introduced to the kitchen, which is much too small 
for its purpose, we tasted the food prepared for 
the prisoners, and found it excellent. They have 
porridge and half a pint of beer in the morning, 
porridge again in the evening, and for dinner 
broth composed of barley, other vegetables, and 
ox-head. Besides their food, they have threepence 
per day in money, and are allowed firing ; also 
shirts, stockings and shoes, but no other articles 
of clothing, except in cases of emergency. The 
prisoners in this jail are not ironed, except in 
case of refractory conduct, and when under sen-' 
tence of death. The infirmary is commodious, 
and is regularly attended by the surgeon : there 
is also a small room fitted up for the reception of 
infectious cases. 
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A Bible is placed in every sleeping-cell ; the 
clergyman attends twice a week to officiate in the 
chape); and care is taken that those who are ig- 
norant of reading should have the opportunity of 
being instructed. Much pains are taken in this 
prison to ensure cleanliness. The prisoners wash 
themselves every morning, and have a change of 
shirt "weekly; their blankets are cleaned monthly, 
't'he whole prison is white-washed once every 
year : it appeared to us in all its parts exceed- 
ingly clean and neat. ^ ' 

The divisions of the building on the grounds* 
floor afford vjery considerable opportunity for 
classification^ which however does not appear ia 
be carried to so great an extent as is desirable. 

The juvenile offenders, of whom we were much 
concerned to observe a large number, were not 
geparated from those of maturer years and more 
confirmed criminality. Neither was there any 
classification attempted with the women, who 
were all together day and night; for in conse« 
quence of their night cells being so. placed as ta 
afford the opportunity of conversation with the 
iften, they were under the necessity of sleeping 
in their day-room. This was an evil of no small 
magnitude, and, I am happy to understand, is 
Iiow coi'rected. 

Much as there is in this large prison of order 
and good management, it is quite deficient in one 
great point of vital importance. There are no 
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elothingused in the prison are manufactured with- 
in its walls. 

The produce of a prisoner's labour is applied 
to his own maintenance. If there be any surplus, 
as is commonly the case, it is either for the sup* 
port of his family if he have one, or else it is given 
to him when his term of confinement is completed. 
He receives it in three parts ; the first on his leav- 
ing the prison ; the second and third, on a certi- 
ficate of good conduct being received, at the ex- 
piration of six and twelve months respectively. 
The prisoners in this Bridewell are well clothed 
and fed : their bedding also is excellent, probably 
somewhat too comfortable — ^a straw mattress, d 
sheet, a pillow, and two double blankets. Care 
is taken to ensure the cleanliness of their persons, 
for they are all bathed once every week. 

This Bridewell is regularly visited both by a 
surgeon and a chaplain, the latter of whom col- 
lects the prisoners for the purpose of divine wor- 
ship once on the first day of the week and once 
on another day. On the former of these days 
they are instructed and catechised, and whole- 
some regulations have been adopted for the 
maintenance of order amongst them during this 
weekly period of leisure. A school-master gives 
attendance for two hours daily, in order to in- 
struct such of the prisoners as are unable to read 
and write. 

Admirable as are many of the regulations of 
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this Bridewell, and vastly superior as it is to 
those more miserable prisons where criminals 
are herded together in total idleness^ there are 
nevertheless connected with it some unfavourable 
circumstances, which have hitherto prevented its 
beings in so great a degree as might be desired, 
a house of reformation. The first is, that the 
semicircular arrangement of the working cells, 
at the same time that it is so well calculated for 
the purpose of inspection, enables the prisoners 
to see out of one cell into another, and thus givesT 
the opportunity, notwithstanding much watch- 
fulness on the part of the keepers, of improper- 
and dangerous conversation. The second is, that 
the doors and windows of every two night-cells 
are so near to one another that the prisoners can 
converse freely together after they are locked up 
for the night. This of course they do, and with- 
out the possibility of detection or prevention. 
The third and principal source of evil is the in-' 
adequacy of the prison in point of size. There 
are iii it only 52 working- rooms and 144 sleeping- 
cells; it beiiig intended for not more than 144 
prisoners ; but the persons committed to the 
Bridewell are at all times so very much more 
numerous, that both sleeping-and working-cells 
are very improperly crowded. This gives rise, of 
course, to much evil communication, and greatly 
impedes the system of labour, on the regtilarity of 
which the use of the Bridewell mainly depends. 
To meet this exigency, additional buildings are 
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absolutely necessary. Were the present Bride- 
well appropriated to females, and another h^use 
of correction built for the men^ the existing want 
ef accommodation would be remedied, and that 
complete separation between the sexes, which is 
of such essential consequence, would in the best 
possible manner be effected. 

Much benefit might also arise both in the 
Bridewell and the Jail at Edinburgh, from their 
being regularly visited by a committee of bene- 
volent and independent persons, who might pro- 
vide instruction for the ignorant and employ- 
ment for the idle, and might exercise over the 
prisoners individually that kind and Christian 
care, which would be the most likely means of in- 
troducing them, not only into serious reflection, 
but into the habits of virtue and respectability. 
. I am not willing to quit the subject of these 
two prisons without bearing my testimony, in 
conclusion, to the assiduity and humanity of the 
two governors. 

There are in Edinburgh two more prisons, 
neither of which requires very particular notice. 
The first is a Lock-up-House lately built , and 
allotted to four classes of prisoners — vagrants — 
those who have been taken up, but are not yet 
committed-^persons confined for want of caution 
or bail — and criminals who have received the 
sentence of death and are awaiting its execution. 

This prison appeared to lis well adapted to the 
purposes for which it is intended. It is very 
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secure, and affords sufficient opportunity of clas- 
sification ; both the day-rooms and sleeping-cells 
are unexceptionable, ttndthe bedding good. The 
jail allowance is sixpence per. day. The room 
intended for persons under sentence of death is 
decent and pleasant ; but we were sorry again to 
notice the iron bar, to which criminals under these 
afflicting circumstances are chained. Why shguld 
the sufferings of these, wretched beings be en- 
hanced by a method of confinement not only bar- 
barous, but apparently wholly useless in so se- 
cure a prison ? 

The old jail in Canongate is now used only as 
a debtor's prison. We found it in a state of much 
cleanliness and order, the apartments both for 
the day and the night being by no means uncom- 
fortable ; but the building is evidently much too 
contracted; and the prisoners, who were quite 
crowded together, are perpetually confined to 
the house ; for there is no yard or airing-ground*. 
This jail is visited weekly by a clergyman. 

The magistrates of Edinburgh are now erecting 
on the east side of the Bridewell a new debtors' 
prison, in which the necessary accommodations 
will be provided to enable the prisoners to work 
at various handicraft trades. This building when 
completed will render the prison in Canongate 
unnecessary, and will facilitate the further clas- 
sification of criminals in the new jail. 

D 
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This prison, which, though built but a few 
years ago, is exceedingly defective, and in its 
present state may truly be said to teem with 
mischief, consists of two courts, between which 
is the jailer's house, and round them the build- 
ings allotted to the various classes of prison- 
ers. In these courts the prisoners are not 
permitted to walk, nor is there any other air- 
ing-ground in the. prison. Those parts of it, 
in which the criminals are confined, consist of 
eight flats or stories, very similar to one another, 
four in each court. In every one of these flats 
there is a day-room measuring nineteen feet and 
a half by twelve, and a short gallery open to 
the prisoners, which on one side looks, as does 
the day-room, into one or other of the court- 
yards ; both divisions of the prison having the 
same construction. On the other side of each 
gallery are ranged seven sleeping-cells, measur- 
ing respectively six feet three inches by ten feet 
four. These sleeping-cells are very dark, and 
extremely ill ventilated ; for they receive neither 
light nor air except from the gallery, and that 
only through a hole twelve inches in diameter 
cut in the stone above the door. When the 

♦ Visited ninth' mooth 9tb, in company ^itb Anthony Wig- 
bam of that city. 
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doors of some of them, which contained prisoners 
locked up during the day by way of punishment^ 
were thrown open to us, the sickly stench was 
so excessively offensive that entrance into the 
cells was nearly impossible. The cells in some 
of the flats were however more airy than those 
in others. 

The day-rooms were on the whole cleanly, 
and are severally fitted up with a pipe of good 
water. There is also attached to each of them 
a water-closet — a provision, which from its ra- 
rity as well as importance, reflects no small cre- 
dit on the architect. In most of the flats we ob- 
served a great many prisoners, amongst whom 
no other classification is attempted than the se- 
paration of the tried from the untried. . These 
prisoners are allowed sixpence per day, but no 
firing and no clothing. Many of them were mi- 
serably clad; they appeared in a remarkable de- 
gree careless and hardened, and far otherwise 
than healthy. They receive no instruction what- 
ever, and live the miserable life of total idle- 
ness. As the windows of the several parts of 
the prison in each division look upon the same 
court-yard, the prisoners of all descriptions, — - 
debtors and felons, males and females,— -can see 
and hear one another, and maintain perpetual 
parley. I think I never witnessed a more melan- 
choly spectacle. Idleness, clamour, and dissipa- 
tion prevailed on every side of us; and when we 
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first entered the prison, the ipixed din of fid- 
dling, laughing, and riotous vociferation^ was 
truly appalling. 

Qnly one flat is allotted to female criminals of 
every description. We found in it sixteen wo- 
men, who appeared much crowded for want of 
more space ; yet within the same limits are not 
unusually confined as many as thirty females. 
When this is the case, they sleep four together, 
and, from the excessive want of ventilation in the 
sleeping-cells, must experience suflerings very 
nearly allied to suffocation. 

To the debtors' part of the prison the most ma- 
erial objection is the want of sufficient separa- 
tion between the men and the women. During 
the whole day they have the freest opportunities 
of intercourse together. There is no bath in this 
prison. An infirmary there is, but it is so inse- 
cure that it cannot be used* Exactly similar is 
the case with the chapel. The consequence of 
this last defect is lamentable in the highest de- 
gree ; for although there are seldom less than 
two hundred prisoners in the jail, — two hundred 
persons who of all others probably in the city 
stand most in need of spiritual help, — no public 
worship ever takes place amongst them ; nor is 
any instruction known to these unhappy beings, 
but that, by which they contaminate and corrupt 
one another. 

The result of the whole is, that this prison is 
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become a fruitful source of very extensive evil. 
Vast numbers of offenders pass through it in the 
course of the year — the number of criminals 
committed during the last three years amounting 
to three thousand and sixty-eight ; and the jailer 
assured us that they uniformly leave the prison 
worse than when they entered it ; settled in ha- 
bits of idleness, devoted to their own corrup- 
tions, more than ready for the perpetration of 
new crimes. He reckons^ that of those who have 
been once committed^ two^thirds come back again. 

Crimes have of late been rapidly increasing in 
Glasgow. The fact may be accounted for, partly 
by the vast increase of manufacturing establish- 
ments, partly by the large accession of unedu- 
cated Irish ; but, perhaps^ chiejly by the power- 
ful machine of corruption, which I have now de- 
scribed. 

We were received with great kindness in this 
city by several of the magistrates ; men who have 
enlightened and liberal views, and who are truly 
zealous for every useful improvement. As their 
jail is a new one, it is evident that they are 
placed under very difficult circumstances; but 
although the faults in the building are many of 
them irreparable, I am confident that much of 
what is now objectionable in the arrangements 
of the prison, will be obviated by the care and 
ingenuity which these gentlemen are evidently 
disposed to direct to this most important object. 
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This extensive house of correction is built on 
nearly the same plan as the Bridewell at Aber- 
deen ; for it consists of several flats or stories, 
each flat containing a long gallery with cells 
ranged on either side ; except the highest flat, 
which is occupied by two large rooms, the one 
an infirmary, the other a chapel. There are also 
some thread mills attached to this Bridewell, in 
which a large number of prisoners are, during 
the day, constantly at work. Those who are not 
in the mills are also fully employed — the men 
chiefly in weaving, the women in preparing thread 
for the mills, ornamenting muslins, &c. All are 
well clothed, well fed, and provided with good 
bidding. They are visited at stated times by a 
clergyman, a medical man, and a school-master. 
Much attention is given to cleanliness : the whole 
house was, when we visited it, in a state of neat- 
ness ; and the prisoners are obliged to wash fre- 
quently, and are bathed when they enter the pri- 
son. A Bible is placed in every sleeping-cell. 

The profit of the prisoners' labour is applied 
to their own maintenance in the Bridewell ; if 
there be a surplus, it is given to them when they 
afe again set at liberty. 

* Visited ninth month 10th, in company with Baillie Smith, 
James Ewing (late Dean of Guild), and other gentlemen. 
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Of th^e regulations. Which are genertilly ex- 
cellent, the effect may be traced in the alteration 
for the better, which sometimes takes place in 
the character and; habits of these prisoners, and 
which becomes conspicuous after they have quit- 
ted the prison atid settled in common life. It 
must, however, be remarked, that there is much 
in this Bridewell to check all tendency to reform. 
^ The prisoners are able to communicate with 
one another out of their respective cells by day 
and by night. During their hours of work it 
depends upon their own inclination whether they 
are industrious or otherwise, for constant inspec- 
tion is impossiUe ; and as their windows look 
over a small plain on to the public road or street, 
every little noise and every fresh object on the 
outside diverts their attention from their regular 
duties. As we approached the prison we ob- 
served a great majority of these windows crown- 
ed with spectators*. The great evil however, 
here, as in the Bridewell at Edinburgh, is the 
excessive number of the prisoners as compared 
with the accommodations of the prison. 

The principle of the Glasgow Bridewell is so- 
litary confinement— ^one cell for one prisoner; 
but now there are two persons in every cell. 

* Pains are however taken to ensure the industry of these pri-, 
soners, by setting them such tasks of work as it is known they 
arc able to perform. If these tasks are not completed, the pri- 
soners are punished hf the loss of a ra^i which is found to Inve 
a powerful effeet. 
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Thus the courfie of that evil cottiinuiiieation 
which ^^eorru{>ts good manners" is ]^erfectly 
easy and uninterrupted, and its consequences in- 
^vitoble. There were at this time two hundred 
and ten prisoners in the Bridewell ; namely, sixty 
men, and one hundred and sixty women. As the 
numbers are so great, it appears highly desirable 
that another'house of correction should be erect- 
ed; and then, that one should be allotted to men, ^ 
the other entirely to women. William Brebner, 
the governor, who (like the governor of the Jail) 
is much devoted to his duties, informed us that 
he experienced no difficulty whatever in procu- 
ring for his prisoners a sufficiency of work. One 
effect of their being thus constantly employed rs 
that the institution throws but a very trifling 
burthen upon the public. The whole expense of 
it during the first half-year of 1818, including ttU 
salaries, was 44/. 6^. lOd. ! It will be remembered 
that two hundred prisoners were maintained in 

it. 

It gave us great satisfaction that an opportu- 
nity was afforded us, through the kindness Of the 
magistrates, of forming in this city a Committee 
of Liadies, who have benevolently undertaken to 
visit and superintend the females both ni the 
Jail and in the Bridewell. The object of the 
Committee is to instruct the ignorant, to provide 
the unemployed with work, to promote a daily 
reading of the Scriptures, and to watch over 
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th^secrimftials individually, not only when iti jfri- 
soh^ but, as far as possible, after tbey leave it. 
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1 ills jail is situated ne^arly opposite to tbe new 
and magnificent Court-houses, with wkieh it 
forms a singular and melancholy contrast. It is 
an old building, excessively limited in its aecoin* 
modations, and unfit in almost all respects for 
the purpose to which, it is applied. 

You enter into a large court-yard containing 
nearly ah acre of ground, and guarded only by 
a brick wdll fifteen feet high. On your left is 
the prison; and on the right,, the jailer's house 
and a small chapel, which admits of no separa- 
tion during the time of service between the 
male alid female prisoners. We were first in- 
troduced to that part of the jail, in which the 
debtors reside, aild which consists of three well- 
sized r6oms. In these they not only pass the 
day but sleep, in large companies. There is no 
separate accommodation for women debfcMrs^ 
The consequence is deploraMe : When an tmfoF- 
tunate woniain I:iec6nie8 involved in d<j*bt, and is 

« Visited on the !3th of the ninth month in company with sfeve- 
ralmagfistrfttes. ' 4 

d5 
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arrested, — however respectable, however virtu- 
ous she may be, — she is coinpelle4^to live day 
and night with a number of men, who are utter 
strangers to her; or, if she prefer the sad alter- 
native, with felons and criminals, the desperately 
wicked of her own sex. Where is the law which 
justifies the exposure of an innocent woman to 
so evident and so terrible a contamination ? 

A fourth room, immediately connected with 
the debtors' apartments, is allotted to the confi- 
ners — ^to those, who for certain crimes have been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

There is, during the day, no separation what* 
ever between this description of criminals and 
the debtors. Their rooms open one upon an- 
other, and the great court is the airing-ground 
common to both these classes. The female cri- 
minals of all descriptions, whether tried or un- 
tried, are confined in two small rooms, the one 
measuring sixteen feet by thirteen, the other six- 
teen feet by nine and a half. In these rooms 
the unfortunate women pass both day and night, 
cook their victuals, wash their linen, and sleep 
on straw: they have the use of no airing- 
ground. Those, indeed, whose health requires 
it, have occasional permission, to walk in the 
great court ; but this liberty cannot be enjoyed 
except at the price oJf exposure to all the men in 
the prison. 

In the remaining part of the building are con- 
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fined the male felons, the tried and untried to- 
gether. Their accommodations consist of a day- 
room twenty-two feet long by sixteen in breadth, 
four ill-ventilated sleeping-cells severally mea- 
suring nine feet by seven, and a small square 
court, separated from the large court by a double 
but open iron palisade. 

Every sleeping-cell was fitted up with some 
straw, two blankets, and a rug. At the time of 
our visit, there were sixteen felons here, and^wr 
slept together in a cell. Sometimes the number 
of felons has amounted to forty : when they are 
thus numerous, a large proportion of them are 
obliged to sleep in their day-room. 

This jail is white washed twice in the year, and 
was at this time very cleanly. It is attended oc- 
casionally by a medical man, and once in the 
week by a chaplain. The prisoners are allowed 
no fifing, clothing only in cases of emergency, 
and^r their maintenance^ not quite threepence^half* 
penny per day. 

This allowance is cruelly small ; for, except 
when bread is very cheapr, it is absolutely insuf- 
ficient for the due support of life. Small as it 
is, it is not the smallest allowance made in the 
jail. The debtors have from ninepence to one 
shilling and threepence per week ; those commit- 
ted for neglect of orders of bastardy, nothing, 
: .The felons are heavily ironed, and are without 
any employment. 
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The readCT will observe, that the most fc- 
inarka1)Ie feature of the Carlisle jail is the total 
want of classification. No separation between 
tbe men and women debtors ; none, during the 
day, between the debtors and eonfiners ; none 
between the various descriptions of female of- 
fenders ; none between the tried and untried fe- 
lons. It may be added, that since the felons^ yard 
is separated from the great court only by an open 
palisade, nine feet wide, the freest opportunity of 
communication with the felons is affordcdnot only 
to the debtors and eonfiners, but to any one, who 
happens to 1>e walking in the coui^t. This un- 
checked association amongst the various classes 
of prisoners, connected as it is with a condition 
of complete idleness, must assuredly be an easy 
and a certain method of spreadiing corruption 
and producing crime. The introduction of im-* 
proper articles into the prison is also peculiarly 
easy ; for every stranger, who is admitted ihto 
the great court, may convey what he pleases to 
the debtors, the eonfiners, and, through the iron 
palisade, to the felons themselves. The quantity 
of ale which is said to be introduced into the jaH 
is almost incredible, and is of course frequeatly 
productive of great disorder. 
• The Court-houses, which are very near the 
Jail, are superior in point of spteftdour and ae- 
coinKnockf ion to alnjN^t any in die kkigdom . It 
is much to be regretted that the e^eetion of a new 
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prison should not have been a pn'or object of it- 
tention ; hut I am informed thati^t^ also is in con- 
templatioh. Certainly, measures cannot be loo 
torly taken to doaway with an evil which iseattng; 
rapidly into the very vitals of the community. 
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1 HIS small prison appeared to be kept in a state 
of much cleanliness and order ; but the building 
is so ill arranged that the male debtors and cri- 
minals are confined all together^ without any se- 
paration. This indiscriminate mixture cannot 
fail to produce the worst consequences ; of which 
the magistrates are sensible, and are now direct- 
ing their attention to an alteration in the build- 
ing, by which the fault may be corrected. The 
women's side of the prison is much more com-? 
modious. All the prisoners have the advantage 
of airy yards to walk in : they are seldom chain- 
ed : they are regularly visited by a clergyman, 
and by a medical man when necessary. The jail 
allowance is lamentably insufficient — only four- 
pence per day, without firing pr clothing. 

Those who have been once confined in this 

* Visited ninth moiltli Wh, IH compktif with C; Wliwmi<Ei9q. ' 
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jail frequently return to it. This is the almost 
certain result of their not being classified and not 
being employed; — the punishment of 'one of- 
fence prepares them for the commission of an- 
other. 
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XiiE ancient part of Lancaster Castle consists 
of four distinct towers. These towers, with a 
great mass of new building, form the present 
county jail. The whole is four hundred and nine 
yards in circumference. The county court and 
ofiices take up the west front; the remainder of 
the building is used wholly as a prison. You 
enter through the Gateway Tower, which is an-^ 
cient and very beautiful, into a large court oc- 
cupied by the debtors, and containing about an 
acre of ground. The north side of the castle is 
allotted to male criminals, and consists of seven 
day-rooms, with sleeping-cells ; and six yards con- 
verging to a point, at which is placed a small oc- 
tagon tower of three stories. This tower is oc- 
cupied by the turnkeys, and commands a com- 
plete view over the several yards. In every yard 
is a reservoir of water, supplied from an engine- 

♦ Visited ninth month 20th, in company with John Ford of 
Yealand, and Joseph pockray of Lancaster . 
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pump, which is worked by the prisoners. The 
yards are paved with flag-stones, and the day« 
rooms and sleeping-cells are all of hewn stone 
and fire proof. The female prisoners are kept 
completely apart from the men, being confined on 
the south side of the prison. They are at pre- 
sent crowded into a very contracted space, and 
without any distinction of classes, but new build- 
ings are about to be erected for them, which,, 
when completed, will afford ample opportunity 
for inspection, classification, and labour, — the 
three great essentials for a good prison. 

On the eastern side is the jailer's house, which 
commands a general view over the interior of the. 
prison. , 

This prisop is kept in a condition of remark- 
able cleanliness ; the sleeping-cells are well 
aired, the bedding is good, and no pains are 
spared to. secure the health of those, who are 
confined here. It was intended that one only 
should sleep in each cell ; but the number of 
prisoners, wlio^are now crowded into the jail, 
renders this excellent arrangement wholly im- 
possible. 

Their food is bread, gruel, and potatoes. Those 
who behave well have also a weekly mess of broth 
withbeef in it. 

They are all well clothed, and the tried prison- 
ers are distipguished from the untried, by dresses 
of a different colour. 
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We saw not a chain in the prison, l^etters are 
never used in it, except for the refractory, and in 
Extreme cases. 

There is in this prison an excellent infirmary, 
regularly attended ; also a convenient chapel, in 
which service is performed four times weekly, and 
in which the audience is properly classed, the wo- 
men being separated from the men by a screen 
across the room. 

. The chaplains have under their care a library 
of religious books for the use of the prisoners. 
No means appear at present to be adopted for 
the instruction of those amongst them, who are 
unable to read. 

No escape has taken place from this prison 
for many years ; but this is owing rather to the 
kindness as well us vigilance of the governor, 
than to the security of the building. 

Lancaster Castle is made to answer the pur- 
pose not only of a county jail, but of a house of 
correction. It contains two classes of prisoners ; 
first, the untrie^)^ and those sentenced to death 
or transportation ; and secondly, confiners, — per- 
sons sent hither for terms of imprisonment and 
labour. The former of these classes is idle ; the 
latter is. employed. The number of the latter 
was at the time of our visit about one hundred, 
vfYtom we found distributed in Ihe various w6tk- 
ro&ms^ ani fcnsdly occupied, under the car^ of 
three' inspectors, in weaving, wifiidifig, shcienidk- 
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isg, tatioring, &c. All the cloihitig used in the 
prison is manu&ctured by these oonfiners^ wlio 
are allowed one-third of their earnings for their 
own use. Of this third, they have three-fourths 
weekly, and one-foui^th when they leave the pri- 
son; an arrangement which might with great 
propriety be exactly reversed. It appears by a 
statement received from Thomas Higgin, the go- 
vernor, that, of those prisoners who pass their time 
in idleness^ a much greater proportion come back 
agatn afler being discharged, than of those who 
are employed. The fact is very important, and 
admits of an easy explanation. In the one case,^ 
the prisoners have conistantly before thenta^ use- 
ful and innocent object of attention :— in theother, 
they have nothing to dwell upon, but their own 
corrupt imaginations. In the one case, they pro- 
bably become better ; in the other, they certainly 
grow worse : — ^in the one case, therefore, the com- 
mission of new crimes may be prevented; in the 
other, it must be promoted. 

The employment of all the prisoners in this jail 
is, indeed, an object grieatly to be desired. It 
has been suggested to me, that, were the present 
day-rooms, in the seven compartments already 
described, raised, and converted into work^sbops, 
and new day-rooms built, adjoining totheocta^on 
t<wer occupied by the turnkeys, the iaiterior df 
the new rooms might^be placed under inspection, 
and the system of labour materially facUitat^dv 
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The g^eat difficulty, however, seems to have 
arisen from the practice prevailing amongst the 
magistrates, of sending persons for a term of 
imprisonment and labour to Lancaster Castle, 
instead of to the separate and more regular houses' 
of correction. In. order to accommodate this 
class of (Hrisoners, those who pr<^rly belong to 
the county jail are very much crowded, and nei- 
ther classification nor employment can be «iec- 
tually introduced among them. 

Were this difficulty removed, as I trust it will 
be, the number of prisoners would be materially 
lessened ; and the most reasonable ht^s might 
be entertained, both from the enlightened views 
of the governor, and from the facilities afforded 
by the prison, that this Castle would become, in 
an eminent degree, a house of reformation. 



jpr«t0n'?^atMfe af Correction^* 

1 1118 extensive prison belongs to the county of 
Lancashire ; and contained, at the date of our 
visit, one hundred and fifty male, and eighty fe- 
male prisoners. The governor, W. Liddell, who 
had occupied his post since the commencement 
of the year 1817, has met with great success in 

* Visited ninth month 2lst, in company with Roger Carus 
Wilson, vicar of the town. 
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two respects. He has, by his kindness, gained 
the hearts of his prisoners, of which we observed 
some very interesting instances : and he has con- 
trived to provide them all with foil employment. 
The consequence is, that he governs with com* 
fort to tbem, and facility to himself. 

About one thousand persons are compufted to 
pass through this house of correction in the course 
of the year : and many of them learn in it, those 
habits of industry, and that knowledge of a trade, 
by which they are enabled respectably to main* 
tain their families, ^when they leave it. 

When the term of imprisonment, to which 
any persons committed to this bridewell are sen- 
tenced, is one of considerable duration, they are 
taught, on their first entry into th0 prison, to 
weave cotton, and they soon become pr^c^nts 
in the art ; for it appears that at the end of one 
month they are generally able to earn the whole 
aniount expended for their food. Those, on the 
other hand, who are committed for short periods, 
aged people, women with children at the breast, 
and vagrants, are employed in picking and clean- 
ing cotton — an occupation not nearly so produc- 
tive of profit, but equally efiectual in preventing 
that total and destructive idleness, jto which, even 
in our better jails, these classes of prisoners are 
almost always exposed. With the exception of 
invalids^ there was mt, at this time, one idle hand 
in the prison. 
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The prisoners are allowed one-fourth of their 
earnings; no part of which, whilst they continue 
in cenfinement, is allowed to be given them in 
money; but if they stand in actual need of any 
articles of clothing, which are not allowed by the 
prison, these articles are purchased for them as 
cheaply as possible, and the cost deducted from 
the amount paid to the prisoners when they are 
dtschlirged. It is no unusual case for an indivi- 
dtial, on quitting the prison, to receive as much 
as four, five, or six pounds sterling. 

Still further to encourage the habits of indus- 
try amongst these unfortunate persons, it is the 
custom of the governor to offer premiums for 
gMd conduct and extra work. These premiums 
Aiostly consist of a Uttle additional food ; and, 
however small, are found to produce a very ma- 
tdiial efiect. One man was pointed out to us, 
Ivha, though at one time distinguished for idle 
habits, contracted to behave well, ami w<n*k ia* 
dustriously, for two months, on conditi'im of re- 
ceiving at the end of that period two extra loaves 
of bread. He kept to his agreement ; and was, 
when we saw him, under a similar contract for 
two months more. I have since learned; that he 
continues the same system : — ere long, his habits 
of virtue and industry will, in all probability, be 
fixed. 

The prisoners work ten hours daily in sum- 
mer, and six hours in winter ; certain intervals 
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beiag allowed ia ^he course, of tlie day for meals 
and recreation. The ^^^bftle maimfuctory is ooat 
ducted under the care of C^ur inspectors. 

We-were iutrpduQed, siiccessiyely, to several 
yards of various si?^, jroupd which ar^ built ^ 
great number of small workshops, ^very work? 
shop containing, for the most part, only one .pri- 
soner. The felons, and those who have .caia- 
mitted only misdemeanors, are confined in di- 
stinct parts of the prison. Amongst the women 
(who are entirely separated from the men) no 
clf^si&qition is attqinpted. They work in com- 
panies, which ar^ severally under, the superiiir 
tendence of one of their own nuniber, who is 
elected nionitress. Tb?. ^niales were engaged 
chiefly in picking cotton. These poor women 
evinced much feeling. They were evidently soft* 
ejpied and improved by the kindness which they 
here experienced, and to which they bore an 
ample testimony : they also manifested the most 
lively pleasure, when we threw out the idea of 
their being visited, like the female prisoners in 
Newgate, by a Committee of Ladies. 

The sleeping* cells in this Bridewell are rangctd 
on one side of long corridors, which are open on 
the other to the external air. Thus, these cells 
are very airy. We found them provided with 
good bedding, and, like the rest of the prison, in 
a condition of much cleanliness. We were sprry 
to understand that two persons sleep in every 
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cell) — a most undesirable arrangpemeRt, arising, 
as usual, from the want of more room. The in- 
firmary consists of four apartments, — ^a sick and 
a convalescent room for the men, and the same 
for the women, — ^and is regularly attended by an 
apothecary. 

It is necessary that prisoners, who work hard, 
should be well fed. This is the case with those 
at Preston. Every individual has twenty ounces 
of good bread daily, besides a quart of gruel for 
breakfast, and the same for supper ; and for din- 
ner a quart of soup, which on certain days of the 
week is exchanged for a moderate allowance of 
boiled beef and potatoes, or of cheese. These 
prisoners are also properly clothed, when they 
continue for any length of time in the house. — 
They are bathed occasionally, and their linen 
is changed weekly. No irons are used here, 
except in cases of emergency. 

There are two circumstances connected with 
this house of correction, which clearly evince the 
excellence of that system, on which it is conducted. 
The first is, that the earnings of the prisoners 
save the county a very considerable expense ;*^or 
they amount to more than half the sum disbursed 
for the prison. 

The disbursements for twelve months, ending 
in October 1818, amounted to 2084/. 4^. lOrfi; 
— the earnings, during the same period, to 
1496/. 13*. lOrf. 
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It appears, by another statement, that the whole 
cost of food consumed in the prison, is defrayed, 
Within a small trifle, by these earnings. 

The cost of food, for the half-year ># 

ending Oct. 21st, 1818, was ^MG 19 5 

The amount of earnings, for the 

same period, . . . 940 18 10 

The other circumstance to which I allude, is the 
small number of re-commitments. Of the felons 
who are committed to tHfe prison, only four per 
cent, return to it. Of the misdemeanants, those 
who are re-committed are somewhat more nu- 
merous ; but, on putting the two classes toge- 
ther, the average of returns upon the whole 
number is not considered to exceed ^re in the 
hundred. This fact affords a substantial proof, 
that the management, which is adopted in this 
house of correction, and which is attended by an 
unusual degree of comfort to the prisoners, has 
no tendency to bring them back again to prison : 
but, on the contrary, that it weans them from 
those vicious and indolent habits, which are the 
real source of crime. 

We have, indeed, in the course of our journey 
visited no prison, which appeared to us to be so 
much a house of reformation, as the bridewell at 
Preston. More completely, however, to effect 
that great object, one thing seems wanting ; — 
namely, more religious care and instruction. 

The prisoners meet for divine worship only 
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dmfe in the wieek ; and ^here is no school in the pri- 
son. The constant superintendence which mig^fat 
be exercised over them, and especially over the 
women, 4by a committee of diligent and benevo- 
lent visitors, would, probably, produce the hap- 
piest effects, in leading them from daii^ness to 
light, and from a course of evil to oqe^f virtue 
and religion. 



«» 
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XiiEJail at Liverpool is very extensive, and was 
originally built for the use of the borough. At 
the breaking out of the war with iFrance, it was 
hired by Government, as a depot for French pri- 
soners, and continued to be so occupied until 
the peace of Amiens. About eight years ago it 
was again opened as a borough jail; but in the 
summer of 1817 one half of it was let to the 
county, as a house of correction. The prison 
may therefore now be considered as consisting 
of two departments: — the one, the county house 
of correction ; the other, the jail for Liverpool. 
Both are under the care of the same governor; 

* VisU^d ninth moi|tb 23d, in coro]i^iiy wkh Edwurd 
Falkner, Ksq<, John Moss, Esq., and James Hamer, clerk, who 
are All magistrates of the county, besides other gentlemen and 
*4dies. 
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ita individual truly sealous to promote, by every 
means in his power^ the wellbeing^ of his pri- 
soners. This prison was built upon the plan 
recommended by Howard ; and consists of the 
governor's house, and six other distinct and uni- 
form buildings, diverging from that house as. 
from a centre. In each of these six compart- 
ments there is the usual provision of day-rooms, 
sleeping-cells, and airing-grounds. * 

The sleeping-cells are too much crowded. In 
some of them, indeed, the prisoners sleep singly ; 
but others are fitted up with barrack-bedsteads, 
which extend from wall to wall, and accommo- 
date three persons. A straw mattress, a blanket^ 
and two rugs are allowed for each bed. 

There are in this prison a good infirmary and 
a commodious chapel, and both medical and cle-^ 
rical attendance is regularly given. 

The diet of the prisoners is very similar to 
that in the house of correction at Preston ; breads 
and gruel for breakfast and supper, and for din- 
ner broth, and occasionally a small portion of 
beef with potatoes. A jail dress is allowed, and 
pains are taken to ensure the cleanliness both of 
the prison and its inmates. 

Great efforts have been made by the magis- 
trates for the improvement of that part of the pri* 
son, which is a house of correction for the coun-* 
ty ; and these efforts have been directed chiefly to\ 
the two great points of instruction and employ- 
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f^ent. To promote the former of these objects, 
Dr. Bellas system has been adopted. — A school- 
master attends the prison twice in the week^ and 
the prisoners read the Scripturei^ every morning 
in classes. Each class is under the care of a mo- 
nitor selected from amongst themselves. With 
iregard to employment, notwithstanding the un- 
accommodating nature of the building, much has 
already been effected. Several workshops have 
teen erected, and fitted up with looms. The 
women are occupied in picking cottoii, washing, 
or mending ; the boys in winding cotton ; the men 
in weaving, carpentering, shoe-making, &c. 
Every prisoner is encouraged to pursue the han- 
dicraft to which he has been accustomed ; and 
sharp tools, when nee^ssary, are suffered to be 
used, without any evil results. When prisoners 
are treated with kindness and closely occupied, 
such instruments will seldom be found danger- 
bus. The prisoners here are allowed one-fourth 
of their earnings, half of which proportion is paid 
to them weekly, and half laid up for them against 
the period of their discharge. The efforts which 
I have now described have produced very en- 
couraging consequences; a great improvement 
has already taken place in the prisoners ; and the 
governor assured»us, that the management of them 
does notnom entail upon him half the trouble^ which 
U did bejbre they were employed. 
In the Borough jail, the old system of prison 
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discipline is pursued without alteration or amend- 
ment. The prisoners are indeed tolerably well 
classified, the women being separated from the 
men, the tried from the untried, the misdemea* 
nants from the felons; but all of them, with but 
little exception, are in a state of complete idle- 
ness ; nor has any plan been adopted for the iti« 
fitruction of the ignorant. 

It is singular that two opposite systems should 
be thus pursued linder the same superintendence 
and in absolute contact with each other. 

We were sorry to learn that there are some 
idrcumstances connected with a legal question 
between the borough and the county, which have 
hitherto prevented the employment of prisoners 
in this jail. But it may be hoped that the ob- 
struction will soon be removed, and that the go- 
vernor, will be encouraged to introduce into the 
jail, those plans which have been found to produce 
so excellent an eflTect in the house of correction. 

During our stay at Liverpool the magistrates 
kindly permitted us to formaCommitteeof Ladies^ 
who are now engaged in visiting and super-. 
Intending the numerous females in this large- 
prison. It was highly interesting to observe how 
much these unhappy women rejoiced in the pro- 
spect of being thus watched and protected ; aJid 
with what ready eagerness they gave their voices 
in favour of all the regulations proposed to them 
by the Committee. I have sinqe heard that the al« 

jr2 
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teiatioA for the better, which has already taken 
place amongst them, is very conspicuous. 

A new county house of correction is about, 
to, be erected, on an excellent site, within two 
miles of Liverpool. The assiduity and libera- 
lity of the magistrates, to whom we were intro- 
duced, afford fair ground for the expectation, 
that great good will result from this important, 
undertaking. 



Xhe original prison consists of four wings or 
departments, which diverge from a central octa- 
gonal building, and correspond with four of its 
sides. The central building contains rooms for- 
merly occupied by the governor, an hospital, a 
chapel, and a turnkey's office, which commands 
a view over the airing-grounds connected with 
each of the four wings. These wings are three 
stories high, and severally consist of day^rooms, 
and three double rows of well-ventilated sleep- 
ing-cells. There are also detached buildings, 
which contain fourteen solitary cells and fifty- 
seven workshops. 
The prison now described having been founid 

* Visited ninth month 26th, IStS, in company with one of th(» 
magistrates and Dayid Pockruy of Manchester. 
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TTholly insufficient to contain the number of pri- 
soners committed to it, another has lately been 
erected within the same inclosure on a more ex- 
tensive scale. This new building is in the form 
.of a crescent or semicircle, the area of which is 
divided into nine yards ; every yard being pro- 
vided with a privy, and a pump for supplying the 
prisoners with water. The ground-floor of the 
prison contains nine day-rooms corresponding 
with the yards ; and with every day-room are con- 
nected a separate staircase and a range of con- 
venient sleeping-cells. Behind the main build- 
ing is placed a corresponding crescent, which 
contains^ ninety workshops. The several classes 
of prisoners pass to and from their respective 
workshops and sleeping-cells,wif hout having the 
opportunity of any intercourse or intermixture 
one with another. At one end of the semicircu* 
l^r prison are placed two hospitals for males and 
females respectively ; and at the other, are con- 
venient offices for cooking, washing, &c. In the 
centre of the base of the semicircle is a turnkey's 
lodge, through which are the entrances into the 
nine divisions of the prison, and near it is a roiiiid 
tower. In the upper story of this tower is the 
governor's office, from which he has complete in- 
spection over the yards ; and on the ground-floor 
an excellent chapel, arranged so as to preserve 
during the time of worship the same elassifica-^ 
ion, as is adopted in the prison^ 
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A boundary wall twenty-seven feet high sur- 
rounds both the new and old prison ; and in- 
closes an area of 25,400 square yards^ 

In the old prison are confined the females, 
who appeared very much crowded together,, and 
some of the male misdemeanants. The new 
buildings are appropriated entirely to male pri- 
soners. 

The tried women are not separated from the 
untried, the only division of these fei^^es being 
that ofmisdemeanants from felons* Amongst the 
men, the classification is much more complete ; for^ 
the misdemeanants are divided into three classes^ 
and the felons into four* These classes are as> 
follow: 

MISOJ^MEANANTS. 

1. Those under convictions of courts, and alsio 
summary convictions of magistrates. 

2. Those coi^mitted for disobeying orders in 
bastardy, 

3. Those for trial, or committed for want of 
sureties. 

FELONS. * 

1. The untried of unknown character. 

3. The untried, who have been in the prtsoiv 
before, or who have a notoriously bad charaetec«. 

3« Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for less 
than six months. 

4^ Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for six. 
months and less than twelve inonths. 
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5, Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for 
twelvemonths. 

6. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for 
eighteen months and upwards. 

There is no separation between adults and 
juvenile oftenders. Monitors are selected from, 
the most orderly and confidential prisoners ta 
superintend the several classes. 

The sleeping-cells in this prison, three h,un^ 
dred and eighty-two in number, were intended 
every one for an individual ; but as the aven^ 
number of prisoners is not now less ihstnjive 
hundred^ it is no longer possible to adhere* to so' 
desirable an arrangement. A straw mattress, a 
TUg^ and two blankets are allowed for every bed. 

The prisoners are supplied with firing, and 
the felons and convicts have a jail dress. Their 
food is as follows : one pound and a half of bread 
daily; forbreakfastaquartof oatmeal gruel, th^ 
same for supper; for dinner >(on three, days) hair 
a pound of beef and one pound of potatoes*^ on 
three other days, a quart of pease soup, and.oBr 
the remaining day, a quart of broth or stew, Thii» 
allowance of food appears more than sufficiently - 
plentiful for those prisoners who are unemployr* 
ed. The governor however considers that it 
prevents disease ; an opinion which is supported 
by the fact, that there has been only one, instance 
in the prison of infectious fever during the last 
twenty-four years^ and this instance was oo* 
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casioned by the admisBion of an infected pri- 
soner. This circumstance is the more remark- 
able, as the prison has on certain occasions been 
crowded to excess. Before the new buildings 
Were erected, 7 52 persons were at one period cdh" 
fined in 150 ceUs^ those cells being severally intended 
only for one inmate ! 

The good health, which has prevailed so con- 
stantly in the New Bailey, may however be at- 
tributed, not only to the excellence aiid quantity 
of the food, but also to good ventilation, frequent 
whitewashing, and great cleanliness. 

No irons are used in this jail, except in cases 
of refractory conduct. The prison is properly 
supplied with Bibles and Testaments ; but no 
means are provided for the instruction of the ig- 
norant, and the prisoners are assembled jfbr di- 
vine worship only once in the week. Here is a 
great deficiency in a very essential point. 

The work-rooms are fitted up with looms, 
weaving being the principal occupation of those 
prisoners, who are employed. At the time of our 
visit about three-fifths of them were engaged in 
work, and two-fifths idle. By a later account, 
however, I find that the proportion of employed, 
prisoners il^ somewhat increased. They are al- 
lowed, on their discharge from prison, a sixth 
part of their earnings. Untried prisoners are 
employed as well as convicts. We observed a 
i^ery considerable space within these premises 
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as yet unoccupied by buildngs; and it is greatly 
to be desired, that so many new work-rooms may 
soon be erected as will enable the governor to 
employ all his prisoner^. This prison has great 
capacities : were all its inmates employed, and 
had they the advantage of more constant religious 
care and more frequent instructiony there is reason 
to believe that it would produce effects which 
would every year render it less and less neces* 
sary to the public. At present, it is but toa 
clearly proved by the number of recommitments^ 
which form more than a fourth part of the commit' 
ments *, that the New Bailey cannot be numbered 
amongst the houses of reform. The corruption 
of morals; which prevails in Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, is indeed very terrible. The di- 
strict for which the New Bailey serves as a pri- 
son is said to contain 250,000 inhabitants; and 
I am informed by the governor, that no lesi than 
S,500 offenders of various descriptions, that is^ 
one hundredth part of the whole population^ pass 
throilgh this jail in the course of the year; and 
of these about one-third are felons. 
• This alarming extent of criminality may be in 
great measure explained by the fact, that the 

* The circumstances of Manchester and Glasgow, with re- 
spect to trade, population, &c. are very similar. In the jail at 
Manchester a large proportion of the prisoners are employed,, 
and nearly one-third of those once committed come back again. 
In that at Glasgow all the prisoners are idle^and two'tkirds are 
recommitted. 

s 5 
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manufacture of the district is chiefly^ conducted 
in numerous large factories, in which are Em- 
ployed vast numbers of persons of both sexes. 
This injurious system, which gathers into close 
association great multitudes of untaught and 
often disorderly persons, is uniformly found to 
be a fruitful source of misery and crime. 



S»|)eaielti; 



nf£ inspected two prisons in this populous town^ 
One of them is for debtors only, and was formerly 
a merchantX warehouse. It contains a good 
court-yard and a number of convenient apart- 
ments, and it appears on the whole well suited 
for the purpose, to which it is applied. 

There is, however, in its arrangements one im« 
portant fault ; namely, that there is no separation 
during the day between the men and the women 
debtors. 

The other prison is a lock-up-house under the 
Town Hall, consisting of a small court, in which^ 
on account of its insecurity, the prisoners are not 
allowed to take exercise, an^ four cells measur- 
ing respectively ten feet square. These celb ar« 

* VifitedAintbmoDtii 27ib> 1918. 
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fitted up with raised platforms, on which is 
placed the bedding, that is, some straw and tw« 
rugs in each cell ; they are tolerably ventilated, 
and warmed by flues, but were, when we saw 
them, in a state of very great filth. ^ ..,, 

Persons are locked up in this little p^&bii im-; 
mediately on being taken up, and as the fittings 
of the magistrates are s6metimes deferred, fre- 
quently continue here for several days before 
their discharge or committal to York or Wake* 
field. Such persons, it may be. remembered^ are 
very often innocent of the offences imputed to 
them*. Whether innocent or guilty, they ought 
to b^ provided with a more comfortable and 
cleanly lodging. For this ^purpose, their cell?- 
should be carefully kept in astate of neatness, and,: 
provided with proper beddipg.. The court-yard 
also might, at a trifling expense, be rendered so 
secure, as to afibrd to these unfortunate persons 
the opportunity of air and exercise.. 
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The West Riding of Yorkshire is very popu* 
lous. ^That it increasingly abounds in crime, a 
melanclioly proof is afforded by the following 
statement of committals to this house of correc- 
tion. 

Number committed. 

tales 93 females 499 
161 643 

SSI 818 

198 -945 

158 797 

263 ISIO 

278 1880 

. 1777 

We were informed by the governor, a man of 
much observation as well as humanity, that the 
alarming increase of committals, which has ta- 
ken place within the last two or three years, is 
accounted for partly by the vast number of dis- 
carded soldiers and sailors — persons, who often 
find it extremely difficult to procure any respect- 
able maintenance in life. 
To whatever cause however this increase may 

be attributed, it accounts for the-disorder which 

« 

• Visited ninth month 88tb, 1818. 
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prevails in the house of correction. That pri- 
son was built to accommodate only 1 10 prisoners ; 
but the number of those now confined in it fre- 
quently amounts to 300. The unhappy conse- 
quence is, that the day-rooms, sleeping-cells, and 
work-rooms are all so much crowded, that evil 
association prevails over all impediments, and 
the system of labour is greatly disorganized. 
The day-rooms are on the ground-floor, the 
sleeping-cells mostly in the upper stories of the 
building, and the work-rodms on the outside of 
an extensive corridor or gallery built round the 
garden behind the prison. 

We observed but thr^e day-rooms. One of them, 
which measures twenty-eight feet by twenty, is 
allotted to those prisoners, who ate committed 
for a single month. Of the other two, both of 
which are thirty feet long by twenty-tVi^b, one is 
occupied by felons, the other by misdemeanants — 
in both cases the tried and untried together. 

The sleeping-cells are well constructed and 
airy; and the bedding allowed the- prisoners 
sufficient. On their entry into the prison the 
prisoners are well washed, and clothed in the 
jail dress, the dress iqppointed for each class 
being distinguished by some particular badge. 
No irons are used here, except in case of re- 
fractory conduct. The prisoners are well fed 
on porridge, broth and bread, and beef and 
cheese occasionally. They have the use of a 
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commodioag infirmary, and are collected for di^ 
vine worship twice every week. 

The whole prison appeared very cleanly. 

Weaving and dressings wool are the principal 
employments provided in this house of correct 
tion. From the earnings .of every individual 
three shillings and sixpence per week is d^ 
ducted,and of the remaining sum, half only is al- 
lotted to the prisoner. His gains therefore are 
always very small, and often nothing ; and thus 
he is left without that stimulus to industry, which 
is of so much importance to the maintenance of 
a vigorous system of labour. 

The workshops were intended every one for 
a single prisoner; but the increased number of 
commitments has rendered it necessary that three 
or four men should work in company. The ef« 
feet of this circumstance is, that no individual 
amongst them has fultemployment, and that their 
hours of professed labour afford them an easy 
opportunity of corrupting one another. This 
however is the case, in a much more terrible de- 
gree, with their hours of leisure and recreation.^ 
At four o'clock P.M. in the winter, and at sia^ 
o'clock in the summer, the bell rings as a signal 
that work is to be suspended. The prisoners are- 
then ushered into their day-rooms, in which they 
continue uninspected and unemployed until se* 
v«a 9'clock in'lhe winter and eight o*cibck iti the 
iummer, at wMch hours they are locked up- in 
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their sleeping-cells. This period, as well as the 
greater part of the sabbath-day, is devoted to 
noise, jollity, and mischief. We were introduced 
to the felons' day-room during these evening 
hours of riot and confusion* It was crowded to 
excess : and never have we seen a company of 
prisoners more marked by the appearance of 
turbulence and desperation. 

Much might probably be done for the refor-» 
matidn even of these offenders, if they were di- 
vided into smaller companies, fully employed,, 
and visited daily by a few religious individuals^ 
who might induce them to devote some of these 
dangerous hours of recreation, to useful instruc* 
tion, and the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 

One thing is very evident, — that in order to 
pi'event the evils which prevail in this prison, 
additional day-rooms, sleeping^cells, and work* 
shops are indispensably necessary. I am glad it 
is in my power to report, that there is a great 
probability of their being provided. 

No women are now confined in this prison. A 
separate bouse, distant about three hundred 
yards from the jail, has* been fitted up for the re« 
ception of females. ' 

Tlie acconmiodations of this house are by no- 
means adequate ; for the day-rooms are too small, 
and the womra are oUiged to sleep in large 
eompaaies, though^only one in a'bed. 

Xlies^ fesQi^ea are nuh^ect to 4lie rides of tt^ 
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house of correction^ and are clothed and fed ac- 
cordingly. 

Many of them are employed in making and 
repairing the linen used in the two prisons. Iin- 
portant benefit would result to those poor wo- 
men from the superintendence of a matron, and 
of a visiting Committee of Ladies. At present 
they are greatly in need of more constant and 
more eifectuat religious care. They are col- 
lected for worship once in a week only, and that 
generally on a week day ; and no measures what- 
ever appear to be adopted amongst them for the 
instruction of the ignorant. This remark is 
equally applicable to the male prisoners. 

About five years ago, three young men belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends were committed for 
one month to the house of correction atWakefield, 
for refusing, on a conscientious principle, to serve 
in the Local Militia, or to pay the fineimposedbn 
them for not serving. Nothing can more strongly 
evince the necessity of good discipline and care- 
ful classification in prisons, than the fact, that 
virtuous and honourable persons are liable, un- 
der any penal law, to be confined in them. Here 
were three young men brought up in the habits 
of virtue and taught to act under the influence 
of r^igion, but possibly not yet fully confirmed 
in their principles, exposed for a whole month 
to an association of the most lawless and con- 
taminating kind. This was a grievance which 
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tion I received from others, produced a convic*- 
tion that one of the great objects of imprisoning; 
criminals-^improvement in their morals — was 
not only not attained, but that their imprison- 
ment apparently confirmed those habits, which it 
was intended to eradicate. The frequent oppor^ 
tunities which the prisoners have of mixing in- 
discriminately together is one of the : circum- 
stances most worthy of observation. They are? 
separated into three divisions in the evening ; 
biit this partial separation is very far from pre*> 
venting the ill efiects resulting from scr much 
intercourse during the day....;. .The convicts and 
those who have not been tried are constantly 
together; and^ as far as I could learn, no dif^ 
ference was observed in the treatment of these: 

classes Prom the known character of the in*^ 

mates of this house, it might have been expected 
that extraordinary pains would be taken to re* 
store ttem to society, reclaimed frcwn those vices 
which before rendered them so dangerous ; but 
instead of these wishes being realized, it is often 
observed by the public, that upon their liberation 
they are more depraved than before their im- 
prisonment, and that, if they were not rogues 
when they went in, they generally are when they 
come out* It is painful to reflect that so valu- 
able a portion of time as that which occurs on the 
first day (Sunday) should, under the present ma- 
.nagement, be rendered rather subservient than* 
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otiierwise to their already vitiated habits ; the 
whole of the day, except about three quarters ot 
jan hour, during which they are in chapel, bein^ 
left entirely ai their own disposal ; so far at least 
as relates to morality and religion. Immediately 
upo\i leaving the chapel, the conduct of the pri-r 
soners manifests a total forgetfulness of the day ; 
and it is not unusual to observe the same brawl* 
ing, ill language, and boisterous behaviour then^ 
as at any other time : this is sufficient to obli« 
terate all traces of any serious impressions, which 
might have been made upon their minds by the 
service in which they have been engaged. The 
day is spent by many in talking over and boast* 
ing of their dishonest actions ; by the old in teach* 
ing, and by the young in learning, the arts of de«' 
ception ; while others are gaming or knitting.. ^..d* 
On the evening of other days of the week the same 
scene of vice and idleness takes place. The pri*-^ 
soners themselves appear sensible of the ennui 
resulting from such a situation, and in order in 
some measure to avoid it they have made use of 
Jhe following expedient. A set of by-laws haft 
been established by mutual consent, and for the 
purpose of enforcing them a kind of court is in- 
stituted from among the prisoners. Any prisoner 
accused of violating the laws is brought before 
this court and tried : if found guilty, he is con- 
demned to receive a certain number of lashes 
with a rope kept for the purpose. If any fresh 
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prisoner has been committed in the course of the 
day, he is likewise brought up, informed of th« 
by-laws,. and required to subscribe a penny for 
the support of a newspaper..* Should he be de- 
stitute of money, they sometimes^ seize something 
belonging to him and sell it, after which they 
oblige him to sing a song or tell a tale ; and if he 
refuses to submit, he undergoes a flagellation : 
the songs are generally of a licentious cast. The 
intention of all this, according to their own ac- 
count, is to drown reflection and prevent melan- 
choly, the very reasons which render it highly 

objectionable, The prisoners in this house are 

very much addicted to stealing, a propensity which 
is carried so far, that every thing upon which they 
can lay their hands with a prospect of its being 
concealed, becomes a prey to their rapacity, down 
even to any individual's portion of bread. — Had 
it not been for the kindness of the governor, who 
gave us proper notice of this disposition among 
them, I believe that both my companions and 
myself would have materially suffered in conse* 
quence.'* Our Memorialist concludes his obser* 
vations by stating the means which appear to him 
necessary in order to render such houses as this 
at Wakefield eiScient for the objects of their 
institution, viz., " A careful separation of all the 
different classes of criminals, a judicious and per* 

* The newspaper is now digcoaliaued^ 
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•severmg course of n;ioraI and religious instruc- 
tion, constant employment, and a vigilant sup- 
pression of every immorality in conduct and con- 
versation." * 

* Since TvritiDg ray account of the House of Correction, I have 
received a copy of a most able and interesting Report presented at 
the adjourned Michaelmas sessions for the West Riding of York- 
shire, by a committee -of magistrates, who liad been appointed to 
ingnire -into the state of that prison. The committee consisted of 
J. A. Stuart Wordey, Esq., M. P. for Yorkshire; Sir Francis 
Wood, Bart., and Beiy'amin Dealtry, Esq. In their Report, these 
gentlemen, at the same time that they bear a high testimony to the 
good conduct of the governor, give a forcible description of the 
very serious evils which, chiefly from its extremely crowded state 
have arisen in the prison, and strongly impress the duty of providing 
those means, by which alone it can be made effectual for the pur- 
pose of correction 1 '* Without these," they say, " a bouse of cor- 
rection becomes inevitably a school and nursery of villainy ; 
and many, who go itirto it accused of a first and perhaps a trifling 
offence, of which they may possibly be declared not guilty, come 
out of the society, into which they have been forced by the de- 
fective accommodations of the prison, trained and prepared for a 
more matured courn of vice. That to prevent this is amoral duty im- 
. posed upon those, who are in fact, from their office, responsible to 
^e Riding for the defects in the prison^ there can be no doubt in - 
the mind of any person, who thinks at all upon such subjects ; and 
when we consider .the description of faults (crimes they cannot be 
called) for the commission of which we are daily called upon to 
send persons into confinement, such as quarrels between masters 
and workmen, misbehaviour of apprentices, disobebience of or* 
ders of bastardy and several other such, how can we justify to our- 
selves the leaa^ng^he prison so wanting in the opportunities of se- 
paration, that these persons must be exposed to pass their periods 
of confinement in the society of accused aqd convicted felons and 
of vagrants ? And what must be our feelings when called upon to 
pass the sentence of the law upon a criminal perhaps not yet grown 
to manhood, or but just beginning a course of vice, if, while we are ' 
gottig through the mockery of calling him to a sense of his former 
misconduct, and expressing the hope that his punishment may lead 
to his future amendment, we are conscious that we are,/rom the' 
neglect of a duty of which the law hoe not left w even the excuse of 
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This jail is a new, and in some respects n com- 
modious building, and is kept in a state of great 
cleanliness by George Rylah, the jailer, and his 
TTife, who also bear the character of real bene- 
volence towards their prisoners. 

There is a good day-room, and an airy court- 
yard for men and women prisoners respectively j 
but no further classification is attempted. There 
were at this time but four criminals in the pri- 
son ; one woman and three men. No regular 
provision exists in this jail for the employment 

ignorance, in fact consigning him to an imprisonment, during which 
it is almost certain that all tite good principles still left in him, will 
be destroyed, and that be will acquire those acquaintances and 
lessons, which will fit him for other and more atrocious crimes?** 
The committee conclude their Repiort, by recommending the ex- 
penditure of about 25,000/. in order to extend and improve the 
priHon. 

This Report appears to have been cordially received and agreed 
to by a very numerous assemblage of magistrates, who resolved 
accordingly, '* That the deputy clerk of the peace do give direc- 
tions to the surveyor to indict the house of correction, as insuffi- 
cient, at the ensuing Lent Assizes.*' 

It is almost needless to add, that these proceedings deserve the 
Warmest commendation. When we see our magistrates coming 
forward to promote the right system of discipline^ on principles 
80 correct, and with so much manliness, liberality, and vigour, 
what may we not hope for of improvement and reformation ia 
our prisons ? 

• Visited ninth month 29th, in company with the Aldermen 
Wilson and Peacock, Samuel Tuke of York, and several others. 
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of the prisoners; but the woman was engaged in 
lieedle-work ; and one of the men^ who was placed 
in a smallroom by himself, was carrying on the 
business of a watch-maker. 

The sleeping-cells are well ventilated, and 
the bedding sufficient. The allowance of food 
is too scanty, consisting only of one pound 
and a half of bread and a pennyworth of milk 
jJer day. . No firing is allowed, and clothing only 
in cases of particular necessity. The prisoners 
have been permitted, at their own request, to 
sleep two in a cell; but there is abundant ac- 
commodation for single sleeping; and we were 
given to understand that it would be enjoined 
for the future.- The male criminals are ironed. 
• The debtors' apartments in this prison are re- 
markably pleasant and commodious, far niore so 
than is usually the case. The chaplain gives 
attendance twice in the week. 

The House of Correction, which we visited 
on the same day, and in company with the same 
gentlemen, also belongs to the City and Liiberties 
of York, and i^ a place of confinement for petty 
offenders before trial, as well as for those who 
have been sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
The building is of a construction remarkably 
cbnvenient. It is hexagonal, and divided into 
six departments ; the governor's house being 
placed in the centre. In every department there 
ift a range of airy night-cells, (in which; for the 
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most part, the prisoners sleep singly,) a well 
sized court-yard, a day-room> a work-room, an 
apartment for the sick, and a cell for the solitary 
confinement of refractory prisoners. Every room 
in the governor's house commands a view over 
two of the court-yards, the consequence of which 
is, that these yards, and all that passes in them, 
are almost constantly under actual inspection., 
The chapel, which is in the second story of the 
governor's house, admits of no separation be- 
tween the men and women. 
' Of the six divisions of this prison, one is for 
women, and the other five for men ; the male con- 
victs or confiners are separated from the untried 
prisoners ; but no further classification appears 
to be effected. All parts of the prison are kept 
in a state of much neatness and cleanliness. 

The prisoners meet for worship twice in the 
week. They are never ironed. Their allow*, 
ance of food is the same as that of the prisoners 
in the jail. 

Some attempt has been made towards the em- 
ployment of the tried prisoners ; but the system . 
has at present by no means been carried into 
full effect. The work which has hitherto been 
provided is called hickling. It is a step in the 
manufacture of hempen cloth, by which an indi- 
vidual when fully employed is able to earn only . 
threepence per day. Even of this work, how- 
ever, so little is procured, that many of the con- , 
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vicCs dre doing little or nothing, and tUe uotried^ 
prisoners are totally idle. 

As this house of correctioa is provided witH 
several work-rooms, it is much to be laraenti^ 
that all classes of the prisoners should not to 
fully employed. The attention of the magis- 
trates is, at present, mucji directed to this im- 
portant object ; and there is reason to expwt 
that by the introduction of a few looms into the 
prison, with the help of hrasfa^^^fliaking, ahoe- 
making, turning, and oth«r lisndicraft trades^ 
the present deficiency will 8o©n.be remedied. 

A Committee ofLadies has been formed, with 
the sanction of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of York, for the purpose of superintending the 
females in the two prisons, which I have now 
described ; . and it may be hoped that a similar 
care will be extended over the male prisoners. 
When this object is effected, and sufficient em- 
ployment provided, there will be little to pre- 
vent either of these prisoits from becoming places 
of reform— prisons tending to the diminution of 
crime. 



— T 
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In the course of the foregoing notes on the va- 
rious prisons, which we visited, it has been ne^ 
ceissary for m^ in giving a faithful narration of 
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fiusUyto state some particulars disgNiceful in their 
natqrey and injurious in their consequences. In 
doing this, it has not been my intention to im- 
pute blame to any individual, or to any set of 
men. I am well aware, that the subject of pri« 
son discipline, like many others, of great prac* 
tical importance, has. not, till lately, obtained 
that notice, on which it has so ample a claim. — 
Such is the fitame of society, and so numerous 
are the avocations, in which most men are en- 
gaged, that subjects of real interest to the weln 
fare of mankind frequently remain disregarded 
for a long period of time, until some prominent 
circumstances happen to call them into view. 
This has been very much the case with prison 
discipline, which, till-of late years, has been lit- 
tle noticed and little understood. Howard, in- 
deed, drew much of the public attention to our 
prisons, which before his time were generally 
the sinks of extreme misery and terrible disease. 
But his efforts, and the efforts which he excited 
in others, were dii^ected more to the alleviation 
of distress than to the diminution of crime ;- 
more to the maintenance of the prisoner's health 
than to the reformation of his morals. Undoubt* 
edly, all these objects found a place in the views of 
.that great and enlightened philanthropist : but 
public sentiment on the more important points had 
made but little progress; and a judicious system 
of kind superintendence, of careftd^ religious in-* 
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structioh, and <>f constant emplayment, was then 
hut little contemplated. It is not, therefore, a 
subject of astonishment, that so many of our pri- 
sons are ii^adequdte, in their present state, to the 
great purposes of reform. 

Now, the case is widely different : the public 
attention is fully awake to the subject ; much light 
has been thrown upon it, and the true principles 
of prison di^ipline are begpinning to be generally 
understood. It is granted on all hands, that if 
we would diminish crimes, we must give to our 
punishments a tendency to reform criminals; and 
tibat, in our prisons in particular, this tendency 
can be no otherwise pi^omoted, than by a regular 
system of inspection, classification, instruction, 
and employment. Since such are the circum- 
stances of the case, however we may excuse the 
mistakes of our predecessors, it must be allowed^ 
thai a continuance in the old system of manage- 
ment would be extremely culpable. Ab &r as my - 
observation has extended, a disposition to ad- 
here to that system is by no means prevalent :— - 
on the contrary, a zeal for improvements is con- 
spicuous. To the magistrates of the towns and 
districts, through which we passed, we are much 
indebted for the kindness and openness, with 
which they received us ; and the correct and be- 
nevolent views entertained by these gentlemen^ 
^s well as by most of the jailers, afford &ir 
grounds for expectation, that a general effort for 
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the amelioralioh of their prisons, ivill not Toe 
withheld. To these remarks may with propriety 
be added, the following notice. 

. Some time since, a Society was formed in 
Ixmdon, for the Suppression of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and thelmprovement of PrisonDiscipline. 
The Committee of that Society have been indefa- 
tigable, not -only in procuring information re- 
specting prisons, and in suggesting the requisite 
improvements, but in forming plans for the erec- 
tion of new jails to the greatest advantage and' 
at the least possible expense. It is peculiarly de- 
ftirable, tibat those, who have it in view to erect 
new prisons, should avail themselves of the ad- 
vice and assistance of these gentlemen, who, 
from motives of benevolence, have made the sub- 
ject their study, and are already in possession of 
much experience respecting it. Any letters on 
this subject, addressed to Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, M. P« "Spitalfields, or to the Chairman of 
the Committee, Samuel Hoare, jun. 63, Lom- 
bard-street, will not fail to receive at their hands 

a ready and early attention. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is an error much too prevalent amonggt the 
many, who have never thought accurately on the 
subject, that the final object of criminal jurispru- 
dence, is the punishment of the guilty. Persons, 
who entertain this sentiment, are perfectly satis- 
fied if the criminal be but punished, without con- 
sidering whether his punishment be of any ad^ 
vantage either to the individual himself or to so« 
ciety at large. On their system, punishment is in 
fact nothing more than legal: vengeance. It must 
indeed be acknowledged, that many of our own 
penal provisions, as they produce no other effect^ 
appear to have no other endy^thnn the punishnnient 
of the guilty. If, for iitstance, a criminal be sell, 
fenced to a term of imprisonment, it too often hap- 
pens that no good results from the proceeding 
either to the sufferer or to the public. The cri- 
minal gains nothing in prison but confirmation ih 
the habits of depravity ; and he is afterwards turned 
out again upon the public, fitted by the punish- 
ment of one crime, for the perpetration of others. 
Thus both parties are losers. 
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It will undoubtedly be evident to every reflect- 
ing mind, that the end of criminal jurisprudence 
is not the punishment of the criminal, but the 
prevention of crime. Punishment, abstractedly 
considered, so far from being a desirable object, 
is a real evil : — ^but it is a necessary evil ; it is an 
act of self-defence, by which every civilized so- 
ciety seeks a protection from those outrages, 
which would otherwise termini^ in its destruc- 
tion. 

There are two ways, in which the punishment 
af offenders against society may operate as a pre- 
vention of crime. First, by the fear, which it is 
calculated to impress upon all those who, although 
they have not coiamitted crime, are exposed to 
the temptations, which lead into criminality. This 
f 'ar undoubtedly produces a very strong and te 
Very general effect ; and the more certainljf crime 
is followed by punishment, the surer and more 
powerful does this effect become. 

To ensure the certainty of punishment, two 
things especially appear necessary ; — a vigorous 
and vigilant police, by which crime may be easily 
and immediately detected ; and penal laws formed 
OB the principles of true justice, and mild enougt^ 
to be carried, withoi]|) reserve, into constant exe- 
cution. 

The second method, by which punishment may 
act as the preventive of crime, is the reformtdion 
4if criminals. This consideratipQ will lend me im- 
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mediately to the dubje^it, oh Tvhich I am now de- 
sirous of stating my sentiments ; for the refor- 
mation of criminals is the true object o( prison 
discipline. 

Prisons ought to be so conducted as to produce 
reform : they too often are so conducted, as to be 
the very seminaries of crime. 

To pro ve the latter assertion, nothing is necessary 
but a reference to the descriptions contained in 
Buxton's book onPrisonDiscipline^oftheBorough 
Compter, the jails in Tothill-fields, at G uild- 
ford, St. Albans, and Bristol; and the same truth 
qiay without much difficulty be collected from the 
preceding part of the present work. It ivill be 
observed, however, that my plan is different in 
one important respect from that of the author now 
alluded to. He has selected the strongest speci- 
mens of bad and of good prisons. In liis account 
of the jails above mentioned, he presents to us a 
forcible picture of every thing that is miserable 
in suffering and ruinous to morals.— In that 6f 
the prisons at Bury, at Ilchester, at Ghent, at 
Philadelphia, and of the female side of Newgale, 
we are introduced to a totally opposite system,- — ^a 
s^ystem of order, inspection, industry^ andextelleot 
moral discipline. 

The contrast is extremely striking, and enables 
the author to prove, in a manner highly interest* 
ing to his readers, the important fact, that prisons 
ill arranged and ill regulated are productive not 
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only of needless suffering, but of multiplied crinre 2 
on the other hand, that prisons well arranged and 
well regulated have the strongest tendeney to 
diminish crime, by fixing in the very offscouring 
of society, the habits of industry, sobriety, and 
virtue. The plan of the present work admits of 
no such contrast. We have visited certain pri^ 
sons, without any selection, and merely because 
they lay on the route by which, on other ac- 
counts chiefly, we found it necessary to travels. 
The description of these prisons therefore (a de- 
scription perfectly simple and in many cases not 
very interesting) will present, it is presumed, oh 
ofoerage of the real state of prisons in England 
and Scotland. It must be acknowledged that the 
averasre is low — that the result on the whole i» 
a very unfavourable one. 

Some of the prisons now described — for in- 
stance, Durham Old Jail and House of Correc 
lion, and the Jails at Haddington, Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow and Carlisle, are scarcely exceeded by any- 
thing of badness in Buxton's worst specimens. 
Others, for example, the Bridewell at Aberdeen 
BBd House^ of Correction at Preston, approach in 
tome respects to his standard of excellence. Bujt 
they are nevertheless not without defects, ^hiclr 
have hitherto prevented their becoming, to the 
full extent, schools of reform. A third descrip'f 
tion of prisons, such as those at Wakefield, York, 
£dinl^urgh, Lancaster, Liverpool, and M anches* 
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ter— presents to us a medium picture of good aiid 
bad qualities ; the proportion of what is good or 
bad varying of course in the different jails, and 
the whole leaving an impression not altogether 
of the most pleasing kind. 

, On the general retrospect, (notwithstanding 
some important exceptions,) it is impossible not 
to perceive, that the prisons which this jotirney 
has given us the opportunity of inspecting, ha^ve 
a tendency rather to the increase than the dimi- 
nution, rather to the production than the removak 
of misery and crime. 

I »hall now trouble the reader with some ge*^ 
neral observations on what has appeared to us^ 
worthy of notice in these prisons ; and, as I pass 
along, I shall venture to recommend a few regu- 
lations, by which, in many cases, that which is. 
hurtful may be remedied, and that which is want<^ 
ing supplied* 

There are certain peculiarities in the construc- 
tion and management of many jails in Scotland, 
which, in the first place^deserye a distinct notice^ 
They may be shortly enumerated as follows : No 
airing-grounds; — no change of rooms; — ^tubs in 
the prisoners' cells for the reception of every kind 
of filth ; — black holes ; — no religious service;— 
jailers living away from their prisons; consequent- 
ly, an impossibility of any inspection, and an al- 
most total absence of care ; — free communicatioa 
^ through the windows of the cells with the publjfC^ 

p 5 
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The three last-mentioned particulars have ai) 
obvious tendency to encourage disorder; the others 
as evidently entail a dreadful degree of wretched- 
ness. To the particulars in Scotch Jails which are 
productive of unnecessary suffering, may also be 
added the long iron bar which is fixed in the floor, 
and through which the legs of the prisoner are fast- 
ened by rings. This, as far as we have observed, 
is the most usual method of chaining adopted in 
Scotland — and a more cruel one could not easily 
have been devised ; for it not only keeps the legs 
of the prisoner constantly apart from each other, 
but prevents his undressing or going to bed *. 

It is indeed a happy circumstance that so many 
of the prisons in Scotland are without any inhabi- 
tants. Certainly, when any unfortunate person 
does become the inmate of some of these dread- 
ful abodes, his situation is truly pitiable. He pro- 
bably finds himself in a damp, dark, and filthy 
cell; it may be, with only straw for his bed — as- 
sailed by the most noisome smells — entirely soli- 
tary, without any possibility of change, exercise, 
or relief. If he has been imprudent enough to 
attempt his escape from his misery, that misery 
will be doubled by his being chained to the iron 
bar, or consigned to the yet more terrible dun- 
geon depominated the black hole. Amidst all 

* The iron bars, in the condemned cells at Edinburgh, are fixed 
in the wall; and as the prisoner is fastened to them by a long chain 
%hey do not produce the effects here mentioned. 
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this sufferings, no religious instructor visits liiiti, 
and even his appointed keeper lives entirely out 
of his reach. 

Can it be justifiable that any human being, and 
more especially the untried prisoner, who is inno* 
oent in the eye of the law, should be exposed to 
sufferings so multiplied and so little alleviated, 
and for a length of time together? 

There are two points, to which itjappears neces- 
sary once more to advert, before I leave the sub* 
ject of " misery in Scotch prisons;"— the first is 
the treatment of debtors, the second, that of lu« 
natics. 

By the law of Scotland, if a debtor escapes 
from prison, the jailer and, through the jailer, 
the magistrate, who issued the warrant, becomes 
responsible for the debt. It is necessary, of 
course, that the jailer and the magistrate-ishould 
protect their own interest. The consequence 
is, that the Scotch debtor is consigned to the 
closest and most severe confinement. He has no 
yard to walk in,^ — no means of taking exercise or 
changing the air: if there &6a yard in the prison, 
he IS probably not allowed to make use of it: 
he is kept like the vilest criminal, perhaps with 
numerous companions, in some close and mise- 
rable and fetid apartment, which he is permitted 
on no occasion to quit, even for a moment. Hi9 
health is exposed to the most serious injuf7; and 
there is actually nothing to alleviate his distroas 
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iut the lethargy of a despondent mind. Let it be 
remefflbered, that respectable and virtuous per-> 
sons may frequently be subjected, by circum- 
stances which they cannot control, to all this 
wretchedness; — and let the question then be an- 
swered, whether enactments productive of so 
much unmerited cruelty ought to be any longer 
tolerated by a civilized and Christian community. 

Of the suflTerings endured by lunatics in some of 
the prisons in Scotland, some idea may be formed 
from my account of the cases at Haddington and 
Perth ; but that idea will become more complete, 
when the reader has perused the following state- 
roent made by a highly respectable gentleman^ 
who lately visited the jail at Inverness. 

^^ All the cells were unoccupied but one. On . 
advancing to open the door of that cell, our con- 
ductor observed we had better stand back a little^ 
as the gallery w:as very offensive on the first open- 
ing of the door, and that it was almost too much 
for hinf^ though he was used to it, — or words to 
that effect. In a minute or two my friend step- 
ped into the cell; but almost immediately retreat** 
ed, overcome by the closeness and intolerable 
stench : I myself stood at the door for some time. 
The prisoner was lying on his mattress upon the 
floor, at the further corner of his cell. He made 
no answer to some questions I put to him, but 
wept very much. I then discovered that he had 
been tried for an attempt to assassinate some per- 
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son, and had been sentenced to confinement on 
the ground of his derangement. He appeared not 
to have been shaved for some time, and his couii'^ 
.tenance was very ghastly : he seldom takes ad van* 
tage of the occasional permission to step out of 
bis cell into the gallery. The only place for the' 
admission of air into his cell, when the door is 
shut, is an aperture in the wall between the cell* 
and the gallery. The wall appeared to me several 
feet thick, and the smaller end of the aperture? 
about eighteen or twenty inches square, with 
strong iron bars let in. The general appearance^ 
of this prison in the interior is dirty and disgust-< 
ing, but the cell of the poor convict was horribly 
loathsome, 1 feel it quite impossible to give a 
character of the hot sickly stench which formed, 
at the moment when I saw him, and which must 
generally form the atmosphere of this poor hu- 
man being. It did not arise wholly from the tub,' 
which I observed in one corner of the cell^ and 
which, by the way, seemed more than full. The 
poor creature had inhabited the cell six years .""^ 

It is unnecessary to make any comments upon 
this dreadful and disgusting picture. The misery * 
which it describes cannot fail to excite the live- 
liest sensations of pity and indignation*. A few 

* This aflTecting narrative respectiDg the lunatic at iDverness,. 
natnrally refninds me of somd similar instances recorded in the 
annals of prisons. Take for example the case of an individual* 
much more exalted indeed, bnt possibly not more alive to suffer-, 
iog4 I mean, that deeply injured and afflicted child, Lotils XVII. 
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lunatic asylums have of late years been erected in 
Scotland^ but many more are required ; and from 
What has been already effected, it is but rea80Q««> 
able to believe, that the existing deficiency will, 
before very long, be supplied. At present, in many 
parts of that country, insane persons are either, 
suffered to roam at perfect liberty, or are immured, 
as I have now described, in solitary dungeons. 
Thus there is preserved no medium between barba. 
rity t^o the individual and injustice to the public^ 

It is very evident that a degree of misery, 
quite unfair and quite unnecessary, is endured 
by prisoners of all descriptions in many, perhaps 
a majority, of the prisons in Scotland. Wretched- 
ness, when thus excessive, has very ill moral 

The following is a description of the sufferings, which he endured 
when confined perfectly alone in an aparjtmcnt of the Temple at. 
Paris. Barbarie inoiiie, qui n*a jamais eu d'exemple, d'aban- 
donner ainsi un malbeureux enfant de huit ans, deja malade, et 
de le tenir enferme dans sa chambre sons clefs et verrous, sans 
autre secours, qu*une mauvaise sonnette, quMl ne (irait jamais, 
tant il avait frayeur des gens, quMl aurait appeles, aimant 
mieuz manquer de tout, que de demander la moindre chose 
k ses persecuteurs. II etait dans un lit, qo'on n'a pas remu6 
pendant plus que six mois, et qu*i1 n'avait plus la force de faire : 
les puces et les punaises le couvraient : son linge et sa personne 
en etaient pleines. On ne Ta pas change de chemise ni de has, 
plus d*un an ; ses ordures restaient aussi dans sa chambre ; jamais 
personne ne les a emporiees pendant lout ce temps. Sa fenfire' 
ferm^e au cadenat avec des barreaux, nVtait jamais ouverte, et 
Ton ne pouvait tenir dans cette chambre, k cause de Todeurin- 
fecte. II aurait peut-^tre p« se laver lui>meme, parcequ^il avoit 
une cruche d^eau, et se tenir un peu plus propre ; mais accable par 
les mauvais traitemens, il B*en avait pas le courage, et sa maladie 
commen^ait k lui en dter la force. II ne demandait jamais rien, 
tant ses gardiens le faisaient frerair. II passait les jours k ne rien 
faire ; on ne lui donnait point de lomiere ; cette position affectait 
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effects upon the human mind : It destroys the right 
springs of action ; it first depresses, and then hard- 
ens the sufferer. Except in this respect, it ought to 
be acknowledged that some of these prisons have 
no very strong tendency to the corruption of the 
prisoner's morals. The reason is evident. In many' 
parts of Scotland, such are the effects of the educa- 
tionand independence prevailing amongst the peo- 
ple, that crime is but seldom committed: the con- 
sequence is, that the criminal's confinement is 
generally solitary; evil association is avoided; 
the petty offender escapes the contaminating in- 
fluence of adepts in crime : there is no herding 
together of large and lawless and dissolute com- 
panies. These observations are intended to 

autant sa morale que sa physique : il n'est pas ^tonnant, qu'il 
soit tomb^ dans un marasme effroyable. See p, 59 and 60 of 
Memoireg particuliers formanl avec Vouvrage de M, Hut etUJour* 
nalde Ctery^ Vhistoire complete de la captivile de lafamille royale A 
la tour du Temple, Paris, 1817. 

In the automn of 1817 I had an opportunity afforded roe or 
yisitin^r the prison at Antwerp^ called les Galeres. In one of the 
cells of that prison, — a cell, wretched, cold, and almost entirely 
dark, — I found a miserable young roan, kept day and night apart 
from the other prisoners, and so fastened to the floor and loaded 
with fetters, that he was unable, without great exertion, to rise 
from the ground or stand upright. His beard had grown, and he 
looked pale and ghastly. The tears rolled down his cheeks, as he. 
threw himself on bis knees to implore the assistance of myself and 
my companions. As he spoke in Flemish, we were unable to un- 
derstand what he said; but there was impressed on his counte- 
nance, in lines not to be forgotten, that deep and settled anguish, 
which is truly beyond utterance. The poor man had already con- 
tinued for two months in this dreadful situation. 

is it not matter of wonder and humiliation, that men should 
feel any dispodition thus to afflict and torture one another I 
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^ply to such jails as those at Kirkaldy, Cupar, 
Pundee, Montrose, Brechin and Forfar, — the 
small prisons of comparatively uncorrupted dt* 
stricts. The reader will have observed that therq 
are many prisons in the larger towns, to which/ 
such remarks are by no means applicable. ^ The 
jails at Aberdeen, Pertb,Glasgow and Edinbui^gli,.' 
9re similarjn this respect, to the majority of prisons- 
in England. Corrupting association accompanied 
with total idleness is the conspicuous, the fatal 
evil, by which almost all the more extensive pri> 
sons both in England and Scotland are as yet un* 
happily distinguished. 

The following remarks on many circumstances^ 
which we observed in the course of our journey,, 
and on the general subject of Prison Dicipline, 
will be found for the most part to have an equal 
reference to the prisons in both these countries^ 
I propose to dwell for a short time successively 
on several heads : — namely, food, clothing, firing, 
sleeping, irons, cleanliness, inspection, superin- 
tendence, classification, instruction, and employ-^ 
ment. 

I. Food. — Insufficiency offood is an evil, which 
ought to be avoided in every prison. We are 
not justified in aggravating imprisonment, by suf-, 
ferings to which the law gives no countenance: 
we are not justified in making inroads on the. 
health of our prisoners : we are not justified in 
detaining them from their common means of live* 
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libood^ except we give them that which is neces^ 
sary and sufficient for the due support of life. On 
the other hand, unnecessary indulgence either in 
the quantity or quality of food is very undesire^ 
able, and niuch opposed to a judicious system of 
|)rison dicipline. ^ 

The former of these evils is the frequent, 
and the latter the occasional consequence of a 
very- prevalent practice* — that of allowing to the 
-prisoners a daily sum of money for the purchase 
of victuals J instead of a certain portion offood. 
The prisoners at Carlisle have no fixed quantity 
of bread; they have threepence-halfpenny per 
day. When bread is cheap, this sum will scarcely 
procure them a sufficient quantity ; but when it i^ 
dear, they must experience something nearly ap« 
proximated to starvation. The allowance of Don- 
caster jail is eightpence per day. This sum pro- 
cures too little bread in times of scarcity, and too 
much in times of plenty. The rule ought to be^ 
that the allowance of food be a fixed allowance, 
not depending on the price of provisions ; and 
that in all cases it be sufficient, and not more than 
sufficient^ to maintain the prisoners in good healths 

It often happens, that criminals are supplied by 
their friends out of prison with articles of provi* 
sion beyond the jail allowance. Were the rule 
which I have now recommended, generally adopt-^ 
ed, it would become a question worthy of much 
consideration, whether this practice, especially in 
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the case of tried prisoners, oiight any longer to be 
permitted. 

II. Clothing.— In many of the jaib desert- 
vbed in tbe present work, no jail dress and very 
little clothing is allowed ; in others, a prisoner on 
bis entry is undressed, bathed, and clad in a fresh 
dress. The want of any provision for clothing 
prisoners entails great hardship, especially in 
wme of those northern jails, which are much 
exposed to cold. 

Sometimes individuals come to prison in a state 
of great personal filth, clothed in rags, and cover-* 
ed with vermin. If no change of dress be provided 
Ibr BUidk persons, they become a horrible nuisance 
4o their more cleanly companions. 

It will also be remembered that the absence 
of a jail uniform very materially increases the fa- 
cility of escape. 

III. Firing. — In many of the prisons in Soot- 
land there are no fire-places. The prisoners are 
thus deprived of that warmth, which at certain 
seasons of the year is x>f essential importance,^ in 
order to keep them in good health and to pre- 
vent undue distress. In many other jails cri- 
minals are expected to purchase firing out of the 
pittance of money allowed iheitu for a mainte- 
nance. This is sometimes a cruel necessity .Where, 
however, there are no money allowances, it is 
still more cruel not to furnish prisoners with ne« 
eessary firing, as well as necessary food. 
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The work-rooms in some of the brsdewelk in 
Scotland are warmed by heated flues. This 
appears to be a very excellent prpyisum, and 
must be attended by a considerable saving of 
expense. 

IV. Slebping.— »In many of the prisons which 
we inspected, no* fault could be found with the 
bedding. A straw mattress and a sufficient supply 
of blankets or ruga we found to be very generally 
allowed to the prisoners. In the bridewells at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow the beds are furnisln 
ed with sheets and pillows, a provision which 
amounts to unnecessary and perhaps injurious 
indulgence. The great fault existing in con- 
nexion with this branch of tlie subject in the 
.great majority of our prisons, is, that the pri- 
soners sleep two or more together. This evil 
arises in most cases from want of more accommo- 
dation in the buildings, and therefore cannot be 
remedied without considerable cost. That cost) 
however, would be well applied, for it is an evil 
of great magnitude. Prisoners are locked up in 
their cells at an early hour, and they cannot of 
course be let out of them before day-light. So 
long continued, so uninterrupted and so close an 
association, permitted to two or more depraved 
persons, will assuredly tend to the further corrup- 
. tion of their morals. On the other hand, if the 
criminal be alone during the night, he has the 
best opportunities afforded him for quiet and se- 
rious reflection ; or, if there be any tendency to it 
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in his mind, for devotional exercises. The mosf 
hardened^ indeed, cannot at all times escape the 
solemnizing influence of those dark and silenl: 
hours* Sleeping singly is an arrangement for 
Ivhich criminals in prison will generally.be found 
16 entertain a strong aversion^ The source or 
that aversion is the dread of reflection, and the 
desire to drown in idle con^versation* the painful 
thought of their real situation. It is obvious,, 
therefore, that the reasons which induce them to 
dislike this arrangement are the very reasons 
which render it in the highest degree desirable^ 

y. Irons. — There is much more cruelty than 
justice in loading our. prisoners with chains. The 
practice is cruel, because fetters not only prevent 
the wearer froin standing or walking with ease^ 
but very frequently produce excoriation.^ Whea 
prisoners are fastened to the iron bar as at Had^ 
ding ton, or to the bedstead as at Forfar, or to the 
wall of their cells as at Berwick, or to a ring in^ 
the floor as at Newcastle, the suffering produced 
by chaining becomes extremely aggravated.. 

It ought also to be observed, that fetters have 
a strong tendency to create in the mind of cri- 
minals that feeling of their own utter degrada- 
tion, which seldom fiiils to counteract the eflbrts 
made for their improvement. 

The injustice of the practice is very evident 
from this consideration ; — that if the prisoner be 
untried, we have no right to subject him to any 
inconvenience beyond bare imprisonment ; and if 



lia be tried, chaining, according to the laws of 
this kingdom, seldom, if eirer, forms a part of his 
sentence. 

In many of the prisons which we visited, 
chains, except in cases of emergency, are entirely 
disused. In others, the insecurity of the yards or 
cells, is pleaded as an excuse for them ; but we 
obser^red^ that in most of these cases, very sim- 
ple alterations in the buildings would ^render 
them wholly unnecessary. One thing at least is^ 
certain, that a far better method than chaining 
for the prevention of escapes from prison, may be, 
found in kind superintendence and constant em- 
ployment. 

YI. C LE A Nt»iN£6S^—I«ihe course of our visits 
ia the prisons, we observed great variations with 
respect to thisJmportant particular. I have alrea- 
dy made some remarks on the filth observable in 
many of the jails in Scotland— both in the apart- 
ments and iii the persons of the prisoners. There 
are, however, great exceptions to this complaint, 
for instance, in the Bridewell at Aberdeen, and the 
several prisons at Edinburgh. In the northof Eng- 
land the jails are for the most part cleanly. The 
Castle atLancaster, and 4he Town Jail and House 
of Correction at York, are conspicuoudiy excel- 
lent in this respect. The wretchedness of Car- 
Ible Jail is lessened and relieyed by its cleanli- 
ness. We observed that many prisons are pro- 
vided with excellent baths^ and the daily washings 
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of prisoners is evidently becc^ng^ no unasual prac- 
tice. At Lancaster, the prisoners are obliged to 
wash their faces and hands every morning, j^t the 
peril of losing their breakfast. On the importance 
of thorough cleanliness in jails, and in the persons 
of those confined in them, one remark only ap« 
pears necessary; namely, that it has a strong 
tendency, not only to ensure the health, but to 
invigorate the mind, and thus even to promote 
the morals of the prisoner. 

With respect to the particulars, which have 
now been considered, viz. food, clothing, firing, 
8leeping,irons, and cleanliness— particulars, which 
are severally of v^ry great importance to the per*, 
sonal feelings of prisoners — ^there evidently exists^ 
in the diSerent jails of this kingdom, a great va- 
riety of practice. The consequence is plain : 
justice cannot be evenly administered : the same 
criminality is visited in various parts of the king-^ 
dom by equally various degrees of suffering. 
This truth may with great facility be exemplified 
from the preceding statements. — Let us suppose 
for instalice, that six persons residing at a di- 
stance from one another, are all guilty of some 
equal theft, and are severally committed to the 
prisons at Manchester, Carlisle, Lancaster, York 
Castle, the Jail at Haddington, and the House of 
Correction at Edinburgh. How unequal are the 
sufferings to which they are exposed ! The Man- 
Chester thief is well fed on gruel and broth, and 
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beef and potatoes, besides his allowance of bread : 
the Carlisle thief prolongs his miserable exist- 
ence upon as much bread as can be purchased for 
threepence-halfpenny per day : the Yorkshire 
thief is loaded with heavy irons, and perhaps has 
not a. shirt upon his back: the Lancashire thief 
is warmly and comfortably clad, and walks about 
free from ev^ry incumbrance: the Ha.ddington 
thief roust content himself with a dirty cell, a 
total absence of firing, and straw with perhaps, 
one tattered rug for his bed; whilst he who hap- 
pens to ojSend seventeen miles further to the^ 
westward, is introduced to a cleanly and well^ 
heated apartment, and lies on a good bed, fur- 
nished not only with rugs and blankets, but with 
a sheet and a pillow ! 

This uneven distribution of punishment, which 
is evidently inconsistent with the common princi- 
ples of justice, might easily be (Obviated, if clean-v 
liness were made in all prisons an object of ac- 
curate attention; if irons were forbidden bylaw, 
and entirely disused; and if such legalized al- 
lowances of food, firing, clothing, and bedding 
were made to all our criminals in prison^ as 
would on the one hand preclude indulgence, and 
on the other, maintain them in good he^th and 
prevent unwarrantable^ distress. 

VII. Inspection. — Over the court-yards, in 
which the several classes of prisoners spend their 
hours of recreation and exercise, there is com- 
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plete inspection in some of the jails described in 
the present work ; namely, in the New Jail at 
Curham, the House of Correction at York, the 
Jails at Edinburgh and Lancaster, and the New 
Bailey at Manchester. All these prisons are com-* 
paratively new; and indeed, it is only in jails of 
a modem date that there is any effectual provi- 
sion to secure this important object. Inspectioti 
into day-rooms or work-rooms might probably be 
contrived without much difficulty ; but of this we 
observed no instance, except in the Bridewell at 
Edinburgh ; and there the plan of the building is 
attended with disadvantages, which counterba- 
lance its benefits. 

In every new prison, it is of primary import- 
ance to effect a complete inspection from the 
rooms inhabited by the go vernor, over its several 
departments. If prisoners sleep singly during 
the night, and, during the day, are constantly 
overlooked by their keepers, the opportunities 
so frequently devoted to drinking, gambling, 
and other kinds of disorder, are entirely pre-^ 
eluded. 

WII. Superintendence. — There is nothing 
in connexion with the management of a prison, 
which requires more care and judgement than 
the selection of its offices^. For an office so re- 
sponsible and of so much consequence to society, 
as that of a jailer, it ought to be our uniform 
endeavour to select men of enlightened princi- 
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pies, and distinguished by a Avarm desire to pro- 
mote the best interests of mankind, — men not only 
of vigilance and intrepidity, but of smooth tem- 
per and real benevolence. The turnkey's duties 
arealao very important; he is frequently in com- 
pany with the prisoners ; and hie influence over 
them may be very advantageous or very hurtful. 

The turnkey who is himself of quiet, steady, 
and sober habits, will encourage the same habits 
in the prisoners, by the force of his example; 
and if to these qualifications he add a kind and 
gentle manner, he will render his example abun- 
dantly more enticing. The good effect, which 
may be produced on the minds of prisoners by 
unremitted kindness on the part of jailers and 
turnkeys, cannot indeed easily be calculated. It 
renders criminals, even those of a turbulent dis- 
position, comparatively peaceable and easy to 
be governed; it softens the asperities of the im- 
penitent heart, by drawing forth the feelings of 
gratitude and affection, and it excites those la- 
tent principles of good which may sometimes be. 
productive of actual reformation. 

If jailers and turnkeys perform their duties 
well, they should always be liberally remune- 
rated ; for those duties are not of the most agree- 
able nature, and involve great reeponsibilities. 
The turnkey's office entails a voluntary impri- 
soninent; and if he be paid, as is too frequent- 
ly the case, but little more than he could earn 
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by his manual labour out of doors, he is much 
exposed to temptation, and may often be induced 
to betray a trust, which he knows to be attended 
with so trifling an advantage. 

There is another point connected with this 
branch of my subject, on which I am desirous of 
stating iny sentiments. Women prisoners are ge- 
nerally very fearfully exposed to the male servants 
of the prisons, in which they are confined. Such 
servants are necessarily very frequently in their 
company, and may sometimes be tempted to ap- 
pl^ these opportunities of communication to 
corrupt and dangerous purposes. From the pro** 
bability of all such contamination these women 
ought to be protected, by being placed under the 
care of a matron and other female officers. No 
persons are so well calculated to superintend de- 
praved women, as the virtuous of their own sex. 
Such a regulation therefore would be productive 
€>( very important benefits; for it would not only 
preiwnt a dangerous and hurtful association, but 
would place our female criminals ntider the go^ 
vernment and protection of those, who accurately 
understand their wants, and know how to care 
for them^ as it respects both the body and the 
mind. 

IX. Classij-ic ATioN. — It is a great evil when 
prisoners without employment are confined in 
very large companies. Riot, clamoar, and all 
the tumult of ungoverned passuxis will be the 
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almost inevitable consequence. This we saw ex- 
emplified in a deplorable manner at Wakefield, 
where, at the time of our visit to the house of 
correction, seventy turbulent felons were pass-* 
ing their lawless evening in a single apartment. 
This evil is however greatly increased, when the, 
criminals, who are thus herded together, are of 
totally different descriptions; when, for exam- 
ple, as at Perth, some petty offender against the 
revenue laws is obliged to live for many weeks 
together in the company of an atrocious mur<* 
derer. The descent is so easy from petty of- 
fences to flagrant abuses, from lighter to deeper 
criminality, from the smaller to the greater mea- 
sures of sin, that the unvarying effect of such as* 
sociations is an alarming increase of depravity. 
Of the dreadful augmentation which has taken 
place within the last twelve years in the number 
of crimes committed in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, this above all others is an evidently pro- 
lific source. 

The young offender against the laws of hid 
country, whose conscience is yet alive, whose 
heart is not yet steeled against the impressions 
of religion, nor blinded to the awful consequences 
of sin, becomes, through his association with 
veterans in crime, lost to every good in himself, 
and terrible, in a tenfold degree, to society at 
large. Ho i» no longer the trembling, solitary . 
perpetnitor of some secret misdemeanor, but 

g2 
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a nucleus of crime, the centre of a spreading 
sore in the community, to which he^belongs. 
. This great evil loudly demands the care and 
interference of all, who have the power to pre- 
vent it ; and certainly, it may be prevented by 
careful classification in our prisons connected 
with constant employment. 

With respect to the former object, a right clas- 
sification of prisoners, in the variety of cases 
which will occur, depends so much on discern- 
ment and wise discretion on the part of jailers 
and visiting magistrates, that I should hesitate 
before I would propose very precise and definite 
rules. There are however certain broad lines of 
distinction which ought never to be sacrificed or 
forgotten. Female must be separiked from male 
prisoners; debtors from criminals; the tried 
from the untried; adult from juvenile offenders. 
It is unquestionably necessary also, .that those 
who have committed only misdemeanors, should 
in general be kept apart from felons. This how- 
ever is a provision, which, under judicious care, 
will admit, in particular cases, of a little variation . 
It sometimes happens, that prisoners committed 
for a misdemeanor are notorious . and desperate 
offenders, and much more fit to associate with 
the worst of felons, than with those of their own 
class. Amongst the felons, on the other hand, 
may occasionally be found individuals, young in 
crime and of a hopeful character. Such persona 
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ought to be removed from the society of despe- 
rate villains, and kept in company with that class 
of criminals, which may be deemed less cor- 
rupted. 

There is one regulation connected with the sub- 
ject of classification, which has hitherto been very 
rarely adopted, but which is undoubtedly of pe- 
culiar importance in promoting the great ends of 
prison discipline ; namely, that female prisoners, 
where circumstances allow it, should be confined 
entirely apart from the men, in prisons appropri- 
ated to their own sex. In large cities, where fe- 
male as well as male criminals are numerous, 
this regulation would be attended with signal ad- 
vantages. When men and women are imprison- 
ed within one inclosure, however carefully they 
may be separated, some correspondence will ge-* 
nerally take place between them, and this cor-^ 
respondence will probably be productive of much 
evil to both parties. An instance has lately fallen 
under my notice, in a prison, in which debtors and 
criminals, men and women, are separately con- 
fined, of an acquaintance formed between a male 
criminal and a female debtor, which terminated^ 
after they quitted the prison, in completing thei 
moral ruin both of the one and the other. 

The jailer at Wakefield informed us, that 
since his female prisoners had been confined in 
a house altogether distinct from the men's pri- 
son, both parties had become much more ma- 
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nageable than they were before that change took 
place. 

The Committee appointed by the last House 
of Commons, to inquire into the state of prisons 
in the metropolis, strongly recommended, in the 
Report which they submitted to the House, that 
a separate prison for females should be instituted 
in London. That this measure should be adopted, 
is greatly to be desired, not only on account of 
the metropolis itself, but as it may afford a bene- 
ficial example to other populous places. When 
our female criminals are superintended by officers 
of their own sex, and confined in separate prisons, 
they will soon be brought into a condition of much 
greater order than is the case with them at present ; 
and the plans, which may be formed to promote 
their reformation, will be very materially facili- 
tated. 

X. Instruction. — Some of the prisons de- 
scribed in the preceding part of this work, — for 
instance, the Bridewells at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, are regularly attended by a schooUmasten 
This arrangement affords to the ignorant of va- 
rious ages, an opportunity of acquiring that scrip- 
tural knowledge, yvhich may often be the means 
of turning them from darkness to light, and pro- 
ducinsT a real amelioration of character. In the 
great majority of these prisons, however, there 
is no provision of the kind; the weekly return 
of prayers and a sermon^ is too often the only 
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means of instruction afforded ; and in many cases, 
even this is withheld. Thus, the ignorant in- 
mates of our prisons are left to perish in their 
ignorance ; — not a hand is held out to save them. 
• In the course of our journey, we had occasion 
to remark that a considerable proportion of the 
criminals committed to our jails are able to read. 
I calculate, that in England, at least one-third 
of such persons have received some education, 
and nearly two-thirds none at all : in Scotland 
the proportion of criminals who can read is con- 
siderably greater. It must be acknowledged, 
therefore, that teaching to read is no certain an-' 
tidote against the commission of crime. If connect- 
ed, as it always ought to be, with instruction in 
the holy Scriptures, it is indeed a powerful means 
of good; but the heart of man is declared to be 
^^ deceitful above all things;" it is exposed on 
every side to temptation; and its depravity is not 
to be changed into purity, by any merely human 
contrivances. No wonder, therefore, that some 
amongst the many, who have been taught to read 
the Scriptures, but whose minds have not been 
actually brought under the influence of religious 
principle, are numbered with the perpetrators 
of crime ; and as education becomes more uni- 
versal, it must be expected that the proportion' 
ate number of our literate criminals will increase 
It were, however, much to be lamented, did these 
considerations discourage us from promoting, by 
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every method in our power, the religious instruc- 
tion of the Ignorant, whether they be bond or 
free. Such instruction may not always succeed 
in accomplishing its object ; but no one can deny 
its having a tendency/ to encourage good, and to dis- 
courage evil. It is the most effectual instrument, 
which Providence has placed within our reach, for 
softening and improving the human mind, and 
preparing it for the work of the Divine Spirit; 
for eradicating from it the principles of false- 
hood, cruelty, and injustice, and- implanting 
in it those of honesty, sobriety, and charity. 
If we make use of this instrument in a right 
disposition, we have reason to believe, that the 
blessing of the Almighty will rest upon our 
efforts; and although, through the influence of 
counteracting causes, those efforts may some- 
times be foiled, yet we may well be encouraged 
by the conspicuous and important fact, that we 
find amongst the ignorant, not only the most nu- 
merous, but by far the most hardened and atro- 
cious criminals. 

It is true, that effects, which arise out of many 
causes, are too often attributed to a single cause ; 
but the comparative circumstances of England, 
Ireland and Scotland supply us with a convin- 
cing proof, that moral and religious education is 
one great, source of virtue, one principal means, 
by which crime is prevented. 

The comparison evinces, that as education \% 
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increased, crime is diminished. ' In England, there 
is a medium quantity both of education and of 
crime } in Ireland there is less education and more 
crime ; in Scotland, less crime and more educa- 
tion. It is calculated that in Scotland, crimes 
are ten times less numerous, in proportion to the 
population, than in Ireland. At Glasgow, where 
crime appears to abound more than in any other 
part of the former country, there is a large popu- 
lation of uneducated Irish. 

There are, therefore, the strongest and most 
obvious reasons, why the instruction of ignorant 
criminals should always form a part of the ma- 
nagement, to which they are subject in prison. 
That which has so strong a tendency to preyen)t 
the commission of crime, may sometimes . be no 
less effectual in restoring to the habits of virtue 
those, by whom crime has already been com* 
mitted. 

XI. Employment. — The bias of all men to* 
evil, is so powerful, that if there be nothing to 
check and counteract its influence^ it will soon ob- 
tain the mastery over them. On these premises, 
for the truth of which I may appeal tp universal 
experience, is founded the well known maxim 
that " idleness is the mother of vice." A total 
absence of employment affords to the heart not 
under the guidance of good principles, an un- 
limited opportunity of pernicious thought ani 

G 5 
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the introduction of labour into these places of 
confinement. It only remains for me, therefore, 
to offer a &w remarks on* some important parti- 
culars connected with this branch of my subject. 

1. In most of the prisons, in which we had the 
pleasure of observing employment to be intro* 
duced, — in the Bridewells at Aberdeen and 
Glasgow, the Jails at Liverpool, Lancaster, 
Manchester and Wakefield, and the House of 
Correction at Preston, — ^there appeared to us to 
be a great want of more complete inspection 
over the prisoners, during their hours of labour;. 
One or more inspectors are indeed appointed ta 
superintend the manufactories in each of those 
prisons ; but in none of them, can the inspection 
of these officers be constant or availing in the full 
extent, because the prisoners are at work, at the 
same time^ in a multitude of separate apartments i 
sometimes one only, and sometimes several in a 
room. 

When prisoners are idle, they can hardly be too 
much'divided; but when they are employed, it ap- 
pears to me much better that they should work 
in large companies, each company/ being urider the 
constant care and inspection of some trustwortht/ 
individual^ who is responsible Jbr their industrious 
and orderly conduct. 

I have never seen a set of prisoners kept in so 
good order as in the Maison de Force at Ghent, 
where this plan is adopted^ and where the several 
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companies of criminals pursue tbeir labours un* 
der constant inspection and in perfect silence. * 

2. It is much to be desired that the system of 
employment in prisons should be made as com- 
plete as possible — ^that it should be applied to aU 
the various descriptions of prisoners. 

Debtors in prison, if properly accommodated 
and encouraged, may generally find their occu- 
pation in the trades, to which they have been al- 
ready accustomed. I now allude more particu-* 
larly to criminals. At present the system of labour 
is too much restricted to one class of criminals ; 
to those, namely, who have been tried and sen- 
tenced-to a term of imprisonment, — persons, who 
in the language of prisons are denominated 
'' fines" or " confiners." Labour is provided for. 
tdis description of prisoners at Aberdeen, at 
Glasgow, at Lancaster, at Liverpool, and at 
York; but in none of these places is there any 
effort made for the employment of criminals, who 
are not so circumstanced. Undoubtedly, there are 
no prisoners whom it is so easy to employ, be- 
cause they are confined for a fixed period, and 
mostly for a period of considerable length ; and 
because, labour being generally a part of their 
sentence, their governor is backed by legal au- 
thority in his efforts to enforce it. Thus we ge- 

* A similar system pursued at the times appointed for the pri- 
loners' meals would preclude the disorder, which so usually takes 
pUice in prisons duriog those intervals of the day. 
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nerally find that labour is introduced into our 
houses of correction, but not into our jails. But 
OUT jails ought also to be houses of correction ; 
and they never can become so in the full extent^ 
unless every class of prisoners be employed. To 
the morals and to the happiness of them all a 
plan of regular occupation is of equal importance. 
• Prisoners who are confined for a very short pe- 
riod, even if it be only for a few days, may easily 
be employed in cleaning cotton, picking oakum, 
beating hemp, and other occupations which re- 
quire no previous instruction. 

With regard to prisoners whaare untried, or 
who, having been tried and sentenced to transport*^ 
ation, are waiting the execution of their sentence, 
— for these also the great object may be efiected 
without material difficulty .We cannot compel such 
prisoners to work, but we may very easily indueei 
them. The tedium of a vacant and idle life is not 
more dangerous to the morals, than it is miserable 
to the feelings of men ; and this misery is in itself a 
strong persuasive to industry, when any object is 
supplied upon which that industry can be exerted. 
Further than this, the opportunity of earning mo* 
ney will be found an effectual stimulus to those,, 
who are now living on the hardest fare, who 
probably have families depending upon them for 
support, and who know that when they leave the 
prison they must be utterly destitute, unless they 
can save up a small sum during their period of 
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confinement. But I may appeal to facts. Untried 
prisoners are employed both at Manchester and 
at Wakefield ; they are employed at Uchester, 
at Bury, at Philadelphia : wherever the experi- 
ment is properly made, there it almost certainly 
succeeds. 

3. It IB essential to the success of the system, 
which I have now recommended, that prisoners 
should be allowed sueh a proportion of their 
earnings as will be sufficient to stimulate them 
to willing and persevering industry. The pro- 
portion, which it will be proper to allow, will dif- 
fer according to circumstances. In many places, 
from the difficulty of procuring profitable work, 
the earnings of prisoners will amount to a very 
trifling* sum, a sum which it may be scarcely 
worth while to divide, and which ought to pass 
to the prisoner's credit in account with very little 
deduction. In other places, the same amount of 
labour will be productive of much greater profit, 
in which case the allowance of a smaller propor- 
tion to the prisoner will be equally effectual^ arid 
therefore all that can be required. It may also 
be observed that different classes of prisoners 
have in this respect very difierent claims. — C/ii- 
tried prisoners^ and those who are not sentenced 
to labour^ ought in most cases to receive at least 
one half of their earnings, and even this propor- 
tion may sometimes be found insufficient. As the 
labour of such persons is entirely voluntary^ they 
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not only require a more powerful stimulus than 
otbera, but they have, in justice, a stronger lien, 
than prisoners who are differently eircumstanced, 
on the fruits of their own exertions. It is far 
better indeed that they should be allowed all 
that they can earn, than that they should do 
nothing. 

With regard to confiners, if labour, as is ge- 
nerally the case, form a part of their legal pa« 
nishment, they have not the same rights. They 
ought nevertheless to be allowed a certain part 
of the money produced by that labour. My 
opinion on this subject is grounded on a very 
simple principle ; namely, that it is desirable to 
afford them such motives to industry, as will ea- 
courage habits of mind, which may be advanta^ 
geous and not pernicious. 

If the whip of the task-master be held over 
them, or if they be forced onwards in their work 
by the mere terror of more appalling punishment, 
it is indeed a motive to industry ; but it is a mo- 
tive, which will either entirely break their spirits, 
or excite in them the feelings of rage, malice, 
and opposition. At any rate, it will teach them, 
both for the present and the future^ to abhor those 
laborious exertions, to which they have been so 
cruelly compelled. On the other hand^ if the 
prisoner knows that his labour will produce its 
fruits to his own advantage ; that it will procure 
him some present comforts, which he could not 
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otherwise obtain, and raise him a purse. of money 
against the day of his discharge from prison, — hid 
good will is immediately excited, his occupation 
becomes his pleasure, and he may be gradually 
habituated to those habits of industry, which en- 
sure his future respectability. 

Of that part of their earnings which.is allowed 
the prisoners, a small proportion ought to be 
given them weekly, that they may procure for 
themselves such comforts during their residence 
in prison, as shall be considered quite unexcep- 
tionable. This will be found a powerful and pre- 
sent motive to exertion. The remainder should 
be carried to the credit of their respective ac- 
counts, in a ledger to be kept by the governor, 
and, whatever be their future allotment, should 
be given to them on their discharge from prison. 
Every prisoner should frequently be permitted 
to see a statement of his own account, thaV he 
may know the amount of his credit, and be sti<^ 
mulated by the useful desire ^of further acquisi- 
tion. It will be allowed that this system, which 
is similar to that of the Banks for Savings, is 
calculated to produce a moral effect of great prac- 
tical importance. 

4. As the subject of prison discipline is so 
much before the public, and as so many of our 
prisons are notoriously inadequate to their pur- 
pose, it is highly probable that new jails will 
fiQon be erected in various parts of the united 
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kingdom. It is of great moment that, in every 
new jail, ample accommodation should be afford- 
ed in the building, for the employment of its in- 
mates: work-rooms should be provided, well 
iitted for the reception of looms and other ma- 
chinery necessary to the various kinds of manu- 
facture : it would be quite unpardonable were 
these means of good omitted, at this compara- 
tively enlightened era, in any new prison. 

But in our present jails, which afford no conve- 
nience of this kind, let it not be supposed that no- 
thing Can be done to secure the employment of the 
prisoners. The knitting, netting, sewing, patch- 
work and carpet-work, in which it is very suit- 
able to employ females, require but little space. 
Nothing scarcely can be more unaccommodating 
than the prison of Newgate ; yet the numerous 
females in that prison are kept at work without 
inu'feh diiBculty. 

Amongst the male prisoners,, brush-making, 
shoe-making, the tread-wheel, carpentering, and 
other handicraft trades may easily be introduced, 
Where* there is no opportunity for conducting a 
regular manufactory. 

In the city jail of Norwich the building affords, 
iio such opportunity, and it has long been a scene 
of total and corrupting idleness. About thre6 
months ago, it was observed that one of the five 
prisoners then in the jail had been accustomed 
to make shoes. He readily undertook to teach 
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Ms companions. Tools and leather were pro- 
vided. A wholesale dealer undertook to furnish 
work. The wheel was easily set in motion ; and 
this sink of idleness soon assumed the pleasing 
aspect of comparative happiness and constant in* 
dustry. In consequence of the frequent change 
of prisoners, which takes place in any given jail, 
such efforts must be frequently renewed ; but al- 
though they require on the part of those who 
undertake them, assiduous and persevering at- 
tention, they will seldom fail of repaying such 
attention with ample success. 



Let us suppose, in conclusion, that a bpdy of 
magistrates are commissioned by their brethren 
to superintend the erection and management of 
a new prison. It is their desire to render that 
prison as perfect as possible. Did any pi'omoter 
of prison discipline venture to give his advice as 
to the objects, at which it would be right for 
them to aim, he might say,— Choose an airy and 
healthy situation, and one, which will ensure a 
constant and abundant supply of fresh water; if 
your criminals are numerous^ let entirely sepa- 
rate buildings be erected for male and female 
prisoners ; let these buildings be fire proof, and 
in- all their parts undoubtedly secure; let there 
be inspection from the rooms of the governor in 
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the one case, and of the matron in the other, 
over all the subdivisions of the respective build- 
ings ; let those subdivisions be sufficiently nume- 
rous ; let your courts for exercise, your mess- 
rooms, work-rooms, and sleeping-cells, be of a 
sufficient size, dry, and very airy ; let your work- 
rooms, in particular, be extensive enough to ac- 
commodate large companies of prisoners as well 
as the necessary machinery ; and let neither the 
chapel, the infirmary, the school-room, nor the 
bath, be forgotten . On the subject of management, 
he might go on to say : Let your prisoners be al- 
lowed such food, clothing, firing, and bedding, as 
will, on the one hand, prevent undue suffering and 
be sufficient to maintain them in health ; and, .on 
the other, afford them no degree of unnecessary 
indulgence : let their meals be conducted with 
the utmost regularity ; let the different classes 
amongst them be distinguished by particular 
dresses ; let every prisoner have a sleeping-cell 
to himself; let no fetters be used in your prison ; 
let all its apartments be frequently whitewashed 
and kept in a state of thorough cleanliness and 
decency; let your prisonfers be bathed when 
they enter the prison; let them have weekly 
changes of linen, let their hair be kept short, 
and let them be obliged to wash themselves 
daily. Select for your governor a man of kind 
heart and enlightened principles ; and let your 
turnkeys be persons who will set the prisoners an 
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exattiple of steadiness, gentleness, and sobriety : 
let the women be superintended by a matron 
and other officers of their own sex ; and let 
every company of prisoners, whether male or 
female, be under the constant care of some re- 
sponsible individual : let the tried be separated 
from the untried, grown up persons from juve- 
nile offenders, misdemeanants from felons, and 
prisoners ofa hopeful character from those, who 
are more completely depraved : let public wor- 
ship take place twice on the sabbath day, and let 
the rest of that day be devoted, as much as pos- 
sible, to the perusal of religious books and other 
means of spiritual edilGcation ; let a portion of 
the Scriptures be read to the prisoners, (not by 
one of their own body but by some judicious 
superintendent,) every morniiig and evening, and 
let time be set apart daily for the instruction of 
the ignorant ; let the utmost care be taken to 
prevent all gaming, swearing, and other ex- 
cesses; let a temporary solitary confinement, 
under the direction of a visiting magistrate, be 
the punishment of those prisoners who are re- 
fractory ; and, on the other hand, let obedience 
and good behaviour be encouraged by a system 
of rewards: above all, let every class of your 
prisoners be employed ; let them work in com- 
panies under inspection, and, as much as possi- 
ble, in silence ; and let such a proportion of their 
earnings be allowed them, as will afford a suffi- 
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cient inducement to the habits of order, sobriety, 

and industry. 

A prison so built and so regulated, would in- 
deed fulfil the ends designed by it ; its almost in- 
evitable consequences would be the moral hn- 
provement of offenders, and by means of that 
improvement, the decrease of crime, — ^the peace 

of Society. 

I cannot but indulge the fervent hope, that the 
particulars to which I have now alluded will in- 
creasingly obtain the attention of all those per- 
sons, to whose care may be committed the build- 
ing and management of new prisons. I am also 
fully aware, that of the evils now existing in too 
many of our jails, new prisons, regulated on a 
new system, are the only complete remedy. 

I am anxious, at the same time, to remind my 
readers, how much may he done for the improve^ 
ment of our prisons as they now are. There are 
none of them, which may not be kept in a state 
of cleanliness ; none, in which proper allowances 
may not be made of food, firing, clothing, and 
bedding ; few, in which irons may not be rendered 
wholly unnecessary ; none, which may not be 
placed under judicious and kind superinten- 
dence ; none, in which the ignorant may not be 
instructed ; none, in which some system may not 
be devised towards keeping the prisoners em- 
ployed. 

When the subject of prison discipline, fraught 
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08 it is with practical importance, comes to be 
yet more fully considered, not only by the legis- 
lature, and by our magistrates in all parts of the 
kingdom, but by an informed and benevolent 
public, efforts will assuredly be made, by which 
the true object of that discipline may, to a great 
degree, be attained. New prisons will be built : 
in the mean time, much will be done, in our pre- 
sent places of confinement, to check the progress 
of evil, and to promote reformation. 

Every one is aware, that in attempting that re- 
formation, we have generally to operate upon 
persons of disorderly habits and depraved minds. 
While we keep this fact in view, we shall not be 
surprised at frequent disappointments ; but when 
most disappointed, we shall at least have avoided 
the evils of the old system, because our prison- 
ers will not, at any rate, be turned out upon the 
public, worse than when we received them into 
prison. 

Much more than this, however, will be effected. 
Let it be remembered, that these miserable beings 
have been very little used to kind and sedulous 
attentions ; that, for the most part, society has done 
them no other justice, than to punish them for 
their crimes ; that they have hitherto lived, in 
great measure, beyond the sphere of christian cha- 
* rity. When such persons shall be brought under 
the influence of that charity, when sympathy shall 
meet thein in their sorrows, when that kind care. 
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to which tbey have been so little accustomed^ shaU 
be extended over them, when they shall be care- 
fully instructed and regularly occupied — the fruits 
will undoubtedly appear. The best feelings of 
our prisoners will soon be excited, a door of hope 
opened before them, and a stimulus wholly novel 
g^iven to every virtuous resolution. Finally, we 
may believe, that the blessing of the Almighty 
will not be withheld ; a change of heart in those 
who are thus placed under our care, will be the 
occasional^ a change of hahit^ the frequent result 
of our efforts. 

When our prisoners, thus reformed, return to 
their former condition in society, they will no 
longer be ready, as they have been under the old 
system, for the perpetration of new and more 
alarming offences, nor for the seduction of others 
into their own vortex of violence and sin ; but 
will be prepared to adopt the character of useful, 
harmless, and industrious members of the com- 
munity. Thus, at last, the punishment of crimi* 
nals will terminate, as it ought to do, in the pre*, 
veniion of crimes. 
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CHAPTER II, 

There Is oue subject connected with the roa- 
i^^meiit of prisons, the mention of which I have 
Qmitted in the preceding dissertation ;, and for no 
pther reason, but because it appeared of sufficient 
importance to occupy a distinct chapter. The sub« 
jectto which I allude, is that of Visiting Com- 
mittees. 

. It is evident that evil and good are both going 
forward in the world with a rapid pace. A vast 
number of persons amongst us, urged onwards by 
violent passions, and unrestrained by the sacred 
dictates of religion, are running the course of 
wickedniess, to their own unspeakable disadvan- 
tage and to the dtscomforture of all who surround 
them. On the other hand, it may be hoped, that 
ft number not much less considerable, are devoted 
to the service of the Almighty, and are desiring 
to live in the spirit of the gospel, which is "Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace and 
good will to men.'' Let these parties come in 
contact with each other: let the good come in upon 
the bad : their weapons are those of kindness ^^nd 
ftsisiduity^ and gentleqesfi and christian love j and 

H 
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although the conflict may cost them some tears 
and many prayers ; yet, as they place their depen- 
dence upon the Author of every good and perfect 
gift, their victory will be certain ; the cause of 
virtue and religion will prevail. 

To bring these general observations home to 
the subject before us, I venture to express my 
conviction, that those, who feel a real concern for 
the present and eternal welfare of their fellow 
creatures, ought to be induced by every possible 
encouragement to visit prisons : not merely to in- 
spect them for the purpose of procuringJnforma- 
tion, but, when the opportunity is afforded, to spend 
a certain portion of their time in habitual com- 
munication with those degraded but afllicted per- 
sons, who inhabit such placef of confinement. 

In order to bring the subject somewhat more 
definitely before my readers, I venture to recom- 
mend that a few individuals of a benevolent and 
religious character, should be permitted, in the 
neighbourhood of every prison, to form themselves 
into an association for the purpose of visiting it ; 
that the female prisoners should ]re superintended 
by a Committee of Ladies, and the male prisoners 
by a Committee of Gentlemen. 

The efforts of these individuals must be alto- 
gether spontaneous, and their motive nothing 
short of the simple desire to do their duty to their 
Maker, and to serve their fellow creatures. 

Their olSee, when once undertaken^ will bo 
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fouod to be one of great importance. They will 
take their turns in visiting the prison daily; they 
will read the Scriptures with the prisoners ; they 
will instruct the ignorant, and will find employ- 
ment for the idle. By the magic force of christian 
kindness they will obtain a powerful influence 
over the objects of their care, and they will exert 
that influence in discouraging the rapid progress 
of evil, and in fanning the feeble flame of expiring 
virtue : they will make themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with the disposition and circumstances 
of every prisoner : lastly, when a prisoner is 
discharged, they will watch over him for good, 
and will endeavour to procure for him such an 
establishment in life, as will afford him an oppor- 
tunity of maintenance, respectable for himself and 
inoffensive to his neighbours. 

Nor will the labours of the visitors, if directed to 
their proper objects, in any degree interfere with 
the official duties of the magistrate, the chaplain, or 
the jailer. On the contrary, every one of these of- 
ficers will find his proceedings in connection with 
the prison greatly facilitated. The visitors will be 
hands to the magistrate in maintaining the ri^ht 
system of discipline in his prison, and in promoting 
the great ends of his police establishment ; they 
will assist the chaplain in his spiritual labours by 
preparing the soil, in which he is to sow his seed; 
and by rendering the prisoners more governable, 
•-i-one uniform efiect of kind and constant atten- 

02 
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tion^-^they will certainly lighten the burdens of 
the governor. 

As the committee of visitors to be connected 
with any jail must be formed with the sanction, and 
under the eye of the magistrates, care will of course 
be taken that those only be allowed to act, whose 
prudence as well as zeal can be safely trusted. 
Persons ought to be selected for the work, who 
will be quiet and gentle in all their proceedings, 
but who at the same time will not be wanting iii 
steadfastness and perseverance, nor in that zeal 
which will induce them to make some personal 
sacrifices for the public good. 

The magistrates will be at hand to inspect the 
work as it goes forward, and to prevent anything, 
which they may not entirely approve ; and they 
will at all times have it in their power to suspend 
the authority of the visitors, which is derived 
wholly from themselves, and may therefore be 
recalled at pleasure. 

That nothing may be done to interfere with 
the duties of the chaplain or the jailer, it ought to 
be fully understood : first, that in the religious in- 
struction to be given by the visitors, the inculca- 
tion of peculiar and non-essential tenets be strictly, 
avoided, and that it be confined as much as pos- 
sible to the simple reading of the holy Scriptures : 
secondly, that the daily visits of the committee be 
so regulated, as not to subject the jailer to any 
inconvenience. 
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With these provisions, the labours of the com- 
mittee will not only be found perfectly unobjec- 
tionable, but will occupy a place, which can never 
be properly occupied by any of these parties. 
The avocations of the magistrates are far too 
important to admit of their giving daily attention 
to the various details, which will be under the care 
of the committee : the chaplain may be a member 
of the committee, but his own official duties are 
of course directed solely to one point : the jailer 
IS precluded by his very station from that access 
to the minds of his prisoners, which may be ob- 
tained by independent visitors ; nor' is it possible 
for him to devote that time, to the object, which 
a minute attention to all their various cases abso- 
lutely requires. 

Having thus stated my general view on thesub- 
ject of visiting committees; having described the 
advantages which may result from them ; and 
having endeavoured to prove that the formation 
of such associations would in no degree countervail 
the operation of any existing offices, I may with 
propriety be called upon to adduce examples of 
the practice. 

There are few persons, who take an interest in 
the subject of prison discipline, who have not 
heard of the Jail fit Philadelphia, which, since its 
first erection, has been conducted on those excel- 
lent principles of classification and industry, which 
have been described at lar^e in the preceding 
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chapter. The great success, which attended that 
institution during the first few years after its esta- 
blishment, in promoting good morals and in di- 
minishing the num1)er of crimes committed in the 
state ofPennsylvania, was in great measure to be 
attributed to the care of certain excellent indivi- 
duals, who voluntarily and gratuitously undertook 
the office of inspectors, who were in the daily 
habit of visiting the prison and communicating 
with its inmates, and whose frequent presence 
and active zeal insured the maintenance of that 
admirable system, ujpon which the prison was 
conducted. 

This I conceive to be a case entirely in point. An- 
other example, equally satisfactory and more with- 
in the reach of our own observation, may be found 
on the women^s side of the prison of Newgate. 

The proceedings of the Ladies' Association for 
visiting that prison have already claimed much of 
the public attention. Very interesting informa- 
tion has been communicated respecting those pro- 
ceedings in Buxton's work on Prison Discipline, 
and vast numbers of persons have since visited 
Newgate, and become eye-witnesses of the good 
which has been effected in it. 

In order to maintain, and diffuse the interest 
thus happily excited, and to establish more com- 
pletely the point now immediately before us, it 
may be well for me to state some further parti- 
culars respecting this Association of Ladies/ and 
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the eondiiion of the females placed under their 
care. As I am aearly connected with the indivi- 
dual^ who commenced the undertaking (and whom 
I accompanied on the journey which gave rise 
to the present publication) my taking this step 
may indeed require some apology. I can offer 
no other than my desire to promote the public 
good : it is, however, in my power clearly to state, 
that the important work has been carried into 
execution^ not by any one person, but by the as- 
siduous and persevering efforts of many. 

I may now proceed to lay before my readers, 
a narration, which contains the substance of va- 
rious communications, written and verbal, re- 
ceived from some active members of the Ladies' 
Association. It is to the following effect :* 

' ^^ OuB Association for improving the condi- 
tion of the female prisoners in Newgate, was 
established in the fourth month of 1817, since 
which period we have had several hundred women 
under our care. The object which we have in 
view, is to provide for the clothing, the instruc- 

* On reading this statement respecting Newgate, to my friends 
on the Committee, who had furnished me with the fiarticalars 
which compose it, they expressed much uneasiness at my publish- 
ing it as coming from them^ lest they should be deemed too ready 
to speak of their own pj-oceedings. Being persuaded, however, 
that no such disposition will be attributed to them, and tlwt, the 
statement will produce the better effect from being given to the 
world on its true authority, I venture, though not without reluc- 
tance, to disregard their fears^aDd to act upon my owo jadgment* 
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tion and the employment of these females, to in- 
troduce them to a knowledge of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and to form in them as much as lies in our 
power, those habits of order, sobriety, and in- 
dustry, which may render them docile and peace- 
able whilst in prison, and respectable when they 
leave it. We may acknowledge, that when we 
commenced our undertaking, by instituting oh 
the female side of Newgate a school for the chil- 
dren, the reformation of these women, lost as they 
were in every species of depravity, was scarcely 
an object of consideration, much less of expecta- 
tion; When we considered the innumerable dis- 
[advantag^s which stood in our way, the utmost 
We could hope for, was to prevent these misera- 
ble creatures from becoming worse and worse ; 
—the inevitable consequence of their continuing 
in that unchecked condition of idleness, drunken-, 
ness, riot, and vice of every description. But, 
through the blessing of the Almighty, the result 
of even our earliest efforts, exceeded our most 
Fanguine hopes. We found in the prisoners, de- 
praved and abandoned as they were, an ear open 
to bear us, and a heart still alive to every act of 
kindness. They felt the wretchedness of their 
lawless and dissolute mpde of living, and they 
eagerly embraced the remedy, 

^^The regulations proposed to them for bringing 
•them into a state of order, sobriety, aad good dis- 
cipline were unanimously accepted; and thus an 
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easy way was opened for the commencement of 
the coromittee^s labours. 

" Those labours indeed were pursued under great 
disadvantages. Ready as the prisoners were to re- 
ceive the committee, they were nevertheless of the 
lowest and worst description, the very scum both of 
the city and country, filthy in their persons, disgust- 
ing in their habits, obscene in their conversation^ 
and ignorant, to the greatest degree, not only of re- 
ligious truth, but of the most familiar duty and bu- 
siness of common life. Frequent communication 
was allowed them in the prison through an iron 
grating, with visitors of both sexes, many of whom 
were as vile and desperate as themselves. There 
was no possibility of general inspection, nor of any 
other separation of classes than that of the tried 
from the untried ; — and they were obliged to sleep 
promiscuously in large companies. To these dij£- 
culties, most of which still continue, may be added 
the dreadfully hardening effect of occasional exe- 
cutions, and the perpetual removal and change 
of prisoners, 

^^ Notwithstanding these evident disadvantages, 
the efforts of the committee soon began to pro- 
duce a visible effect. It was truly surprising to 
observe how quickly these abandoned criminals 
.conformed themselves to the standard held out to 
them by their visitors, and quietly submitted tp 
the restraints of the new system. The sceufe is 
now totaJUy chfmged- The prisoners are for ikp 

h5 
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most part, quiet and gentle in their demeanor, 
orderly and industrious in their habits, compara- 
tively neat and clean in their persons; their very 
countenances changed and softened. We have 
often the satisfaction, of continuing for hours to* 
gether in their company, without witnessing any 
thing in their conduct or conversation, which can 
ofiend our most delicate feelings. Many of them 
have acquired the art of reading, and hare be- 
come adepts in knitting and needlework; and 
almost all, by some means or other, are busily 
employed. 

" The prison is visited daily by some of the 
committee ; mostly by two members of it at once ; 
and the visitors devote such a portion of their 
time to the object, as enables them to become 
intimately acquainted with the individual prison- 
ers, and to gain a beneficial ascendency over 
their mii)ds. 

" The women frequently come into Newgate 
covered only with rags, and in a state of deplora- 
ble nakedness. They are now plainly and decent- 
ly clad, partly by the aid of their own earnings, 
and partly at the expense of the Association. 

" They are employed in patchwork, coarse nee- 
dlework, spinning, and knitting. They receive 
a fair price for their work; and although their 
earnings are small, they are strongly recom- 
mended to reserve a part of them to accumulate 
for their benefit^ against the period when they 
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may leave the prison. Some of the women will- 
ingly adopt the plan : upon others, in conse- 
quence of their extremely destitute condition, we 
find it neither easy nor advisable to enforce a 
compliance with the recommendation. 

^^ We have two schools in the prison ; one for 
children, with the formation of which the labours 
of the committee commenced ; and another, esta- 
blished within the last few months, for grown-up 
women. Both schools are in an orderly and 
therefore prosperous condition; and consider- 
able numbers of women as well as children have 
already derived from them the benefit of some use- 
ful education. The governesses of these schools 
are prisoners, who, by their steadiness and per- 
severance in the work, have justified the confix 
dence placed in them. 

^^ A complete system of superintendence, inde- 
pendently of that exercised by the commiitee, we 
deem to be of indispensable importance. Over 
every twelve or thirteen women we place a mo- 
nitor, who is answerable for the women^s work, 
and renders an account of their conduct. We 
have also ward's-women, who are responsible for 
the cleanliness of the wards ; a yard-woman, 
whose business it is to maintain good order in the 
yard; and a nurse and assistant in the sick-room. 
These officers are all selected from the most or- 
derly and respectable of the prisoners ; and they 
receive of course some extra emolument. Thug 
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the situations of monitors, ecbool-mistresses, 
yard- women, &c. become objects of desire ; and 
as changes frequently take place, they operate on 
the whole society as an excitement to good be- 
haviour. 

^^ Besides these officers, there is a matron, paid 
partly by the Corporation of Liondon and partly 
by our Association^ who superintends the whole 
arrangement, and constantly resides in the prison. 
The constant care and inspection exercised by 
this officer is quite necessary to the success of the 
system ; and few can be better suited to the duties 
of the situation than the person, who was ap- 
pointed to it at the first formation of the Associ^ 
ation, and who still continues to fill it. We have 
Jately appointed a sub-matron aIso, who assists 
in the duties of inspection, andkeeps a little shop, 
Xurnished chiefly with groceries, for the use of 
the prisoners. 

^' The women are assembled together in the 
.committee-room at a certain hour every morning, 
when the Scriptures are read to them, sometime^ 
by the matron, but mostly by one of the visitors. 
After the reading is over,, the company sits for a 
few minutes in perfect silence. These occasions 
are very often interesting and affecting: a. strik- 
ing solemnity prevails in them, and the feelings 
MB well as onder^andUngs of these poor criminals 
are, thrpugh the divine blessing, open, much be- 
y Qii^ oi^r expectation, to the cecept^n of reUgious 
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truth. The words qf Scripture, aiid the prayer 
or exhortation, by which they are at times accom- 
panied, appear to excite in the prisoners much 
tenderness of mind ; and we have sometimes ob* 
served, during these periods of serious thought, 
that almost every eye iathe room has been wet 
with tears. It is very gratifying also to observe 
the order and quietness, with which the women, 
on being dismissed, withdraw to their respective 
employments. We have only one thing further 
to mention in connection with this part of our 
subject; namely, that the inculcation of all pecu«> 
liar tenets is ^strictly avoided. The essential 
doctrines and moral precepts of the Gospel are 
alone held up to view. The Ordinary of New» 
gate, from wliom we receive much kipd and use- 
ful assistance, is frequently present at our read* 
ings ; and the Bishop of JLiondon, when he visited 
the prison, expressed his entire approbation of 
the simple mode thus adopted of co^ipmunicating 
religious instruction. 

^^ On the subject of the reformation actually ef- 
jTected amongst these once abandoAed females, we 
jfeel much difficulty in making a precise statemeut. 
When we reflect on the deceitfulness of the hu- 
iQi^n heart, ^nd consider how generally these poor 
.creatures have been /strengthened in their natural 
corruptions, and habit^acted to every kind of 4l^ 
pravity, we canapt be synrpris^ frt t)ie 4i9Wr 
ipoi^limii^ W^ciky m t)iis r9S9$|ift» we often 
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with; and we are thoroughly convinced, that 
nothing less powerful than the Grace of the Su- 
preme Being can produce in the objects of our 
care, a radical change. 

^< At the same time, we have great reason thank- 
fully to believe and acknowledge, that the Di- 
vine blessing has rested on the endeavours of the 
committee to promote the moral and religious 
improvement of the prisoners. 

'^ We entertain a hope, grounded on frequent 
observation, that the truths conveyed to their 
understandings by the daily reading of the Bible 
amongst them, are so impressed upon the hearts 
of many of them, that they will never be forgot- 
ten, but will influence the conduct of these in- 
dividuals during the remainder of their lives. 
There are also certain broad and conspicuous 
facts connected with our institution, from which 
the committee may certainly derive substantial 
encouragement. 

^^ The first is the change of manners and ha- 
bits, which has taken place amongst the prison- 
ers generally; a change from drunkenness to so- 
briety, from riot to order, from clamour to quiet- 
ness, from obscenity to decency. The second is 
the honesty of these females as it regards the 
property of any of the Ladies or of the Associ- 
ation. There cannot have been less than one 
hundred thousand articles of work manufisictured 
in the prison since the formation of the Aaso^ 
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ciation ; and it does not appear that any one of 
these articles has been stolen. Some time since 
one of the visitors lost her purse in the prison s 
it was truly interesting to observe the gloom 
which this circumstance spread over our com- 
munity of criminals, until on the following morn- 
ing the purse, which had been only mislaid, was 
recovered by its owner. The third fact is the 
small number of re-commitments ; for out of the 
whole number of women, who have been placed 
under our care, only jour have as yet returned to 
us convicted of fresh offences. On being seen by 
us a second time, these criminals evinced a strong 
sense of uneasiness and shame. 

" Those who leave the prison and return to 
common life are mostly more or less superin- 
tended by some one member of our committee. 
By too many of these persons a continued good 
conduct has not been maintained ; but of many 
others we have received very satisfactory ac- 
counts. Some are earning an honest livelihood 
in the bosom of their own families ; others have 
obtained places as servants, and maintain the 
character of industry and respectability. There 
are several of the women, who on their leaving 
the prison have received small loans of money, 
and nothing can exceed the punctuality with 
which some of them make their weekly pay- 
ments, in order gradually to discharge the debt. 

^^ It may not b^ improper for us to add to this 
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general information, a statement of two or three 
IHOticttlar cases, in which we have great rea- 
son to believe that a real reformation has taken 
place. 

" JE. C. was committed on the charge of mur- 
dering her in&nt : she was brought into Newgate 
om of her lying-in, and in a state of such exces- 
sive reduction that the nurse of the prison hour- 
ly expected her decease : she however struggled 
through her danger. A more pitiable object can- 
not be imagined; she was almost entirely naked, 
and her bones were nearly protruding through 
h?r skin ; and with regard to her mind, her ig- 
norance, hardness, and depravity could scarcely 
be exceeded. Much labour was beatowed upon 
her during her continviance in Newgate. In the 
d^th of her misery she found a door of hope 
opened for her, and she eagerly availed herself 
ofthiegood thus offered to her. She was ac- 
quitted of the cringe imputed to her, and has 
since been placed in the JU>ndon Female Peniten- 
tiary. There, she has cpndiijpted herself with so 
m^ch propriety, and has evinced such strong 
proofs of true repentance, that we cannot but 
cherish tilie hope of her yet becoming, through 
the blessing of her great Redeemer, a valu£^ble 
mei^ber of society. 

" J. W /s ca^ was \pry ^ml^r to tha^ of E, C^ 
but shje wa^ a wop^ of superior po^ore^s, and of 
i;**^r ^Mer e§tu:)^%n tfran wf^ pf t^ other 
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prisoiiers. She continued under the care of the 
committee for three months, durii^ which period 
she displayed evident ^arks of penitence and 
amendment; On her discharge from prispn, a 
gentleman, who had frequently visited her in 
^Newgate, recommended her to a respectable 
family as a servant. In this capacity she still 
continues, and bore when we last heard of her^ 
the character of honesty and sobriety. Some 
time since a letter was received from her, ad* 
dressed to one of the visitors, and inclosing a 
two pound note. The letter, whfch on ini}uiry 
appeared, with the excf ptic^ of ^om^ 3l%ht 
^grammatical corrections, to be all her own, was 
as follows: 

^ June 16. 1818. 
^ Dear and Honoured Madam, 

' - . . ^ . ■ • . - . 

^ Mr. B. the bearer of this will deposit in your 
hands the sum of 2/., which I beg to add to the 
subscription for defraying the expences incurred 
in carrying on your benevolent exertions for the 
reform and instruction of those unhappy persons 
confined within that dreary receptacle of misery 
and woe, the prisqn of Newgate, where I first 
learned, by the kind exertions of Christian and 
benevolent friends, to gee the downward road 
that lea^ds to hell, apd to look up for pardon and 
deliverance to Qhrist npry Saviour and my Godj 
through whose f^tpning ^ooi I i|qw s$ek reipisH- 
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sion of all my sins. — But as the doctrine I then 
learned teaches me to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, permit me, my dear Madam, to say 
that the above sum, the produce of my honest 
labour in servitude, has been appropriated with 
an intent to restore some property, I had in an 
unguarded moment been tempted unlawfully to 
take. — My fall, 1 trust, has humbled me in the 
dust of self-abasement; and after having exerted 
myself, by the aid of a public advertisement and 
the assistance of Mr. B , to restore the pro- 
perty alluded to to the right owner without ef- 
fect, 1 feel it my duty thus to relinquish all par- 
ticipation in my former wages of iniquity ; and 
though it is confessedly an unworthy offering, yet 
may God accept this my willing sacrifice, and bless 
and crown your kind exertions with increasing 
and abundant success, is the sincere prayer of, 

^ Dear Madam, 
^ Your most humble and grateful servant, 

" This letter displays not only a feeling of the 
consolations of religion, but that nice and accu- 
rate integrity, which bespeaks in language not to 
be mistaken, the prevalence of a good principle. 

" Mary Connor was the daughter of respectable 
parents, and received some valuable impressions 
of a religious nature during her early years. 
Whilst still very young, she was seduced by a 
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wretch, who soon afterwards abandoned her. Her 
friends refused to give her any countenance; and 
being totally destitute and reduced to the greatest 
misery, she j oinedlhose bands of loose and wicked 
women, by whom the streets of London are nightly 
infested. Sinking lower and lower in the scale of 
depravity, she gave herself up to drunkenness and 
other degrading vices, and was committed to 
Newgate at the commencement of the year 1817 
for stealing a watch. There, she was amongst the 
foremost in submitting herself to the controul of 
the committee, and was selected by her compa- 
nions as the fittest person amongst them to fill 
the office of schoolmistress. Encouraged and in- 
structed by those, who had now the care over 
her, she abstained in a most remarkable man- 
ner from her former evil habits, and for fifteen 
months, during which time she acted as school- 
mistress^ she was very assiduous in her duties, 
and was never known, on any occasion, to in- 
fringe any one of the rules established in the 
prison by the committee. In the spring of 1818 
she was attacked by a cough which terminated in 
a consumption. A free pardon was obtained for 
her, and she was removed to a situation in the 
country under the care of one of the visitors. 
She was however so deeply sensible of her own 
unworthiness, and so uneasy at being the means 
of any expense to the Association, that she in^ 
sisted on being placed in the workhouse of her 
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own parisfa. There she evinced much patience, 
littHiility and quietness of spirit ; and placing her 
whole reliance on the merits of her Saviour, she 
8oon afterwards died in ' the hope full of im- 
mortality.' 

" We may conclude the statement of our case 
with three general observations. 

" We wish to remark, in the first place, that io 
all our plans to promote the reformation of these 
females, it has been our constant endeavour to 
eesociate them with ourselves in the object. It 
is on this principle thatall the regulations, which 
liave been fixed upon tor the management of the 
women, have first been submitted to their own 
coDsiderati<m, and received their voluntary con- 
8«Dt, ThuB a useful principle of independence 
faas been excited in their minds, and they have 
been stimulated by their natural feelings to pro- 
mote a work, which they know to be in part their 
own undertaking. 

" We may observe, in the second place, that 
the change, which has been wrought in the wo- 
men, and which has excited so much surprise in 
the minds of some persons, may be attributed, 
under the blessing of a gracious Providence, not 
oaly to the system of employment and discipline, 
to which these women are gradually accustomed, 
but more particularly, to the e&ct of kindness up- 
on Aoee reprpbates amoogst mankind, to whom, 
'"sl that kindness is altogether a novelty. 
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" TTiirdlyj let it be noticed, ttat the meanSjWhicii 
are in the power of this Association, are also itt 
the power of other persons in every part of the 
kingdom ; and we venture to express our con- 
viction, that the formation of similar Committee^ 
of Visitors, in connection with all our various 
prisons, would probably lead to results equally 
striking and equally satisfactory." 

There is one particular contained in this naf 
ration, which I think it right to call to the re- 
collection of my readers : namely, that out of the 
whole number of women, who have been under 
the care ofthe Ladies' Association, on^^ttr have 
returned to Newgate convicted of fresh offences. 

At the end of 1817, an account was taken, at 
the request of T. F. Buxton, of recommitments 
on the male side of Newgate. It then appeared, 
that out of 303 men, 47 of those convicted had 
wilhin the two preceding i/ears been confined 
there. Now, the Ladies' Association hag been 
formed about two years ; and as the number of 
criminals, who have been under their care, greatly 
exceeds SOS, we may safely conclude that the re- 
turns on the female side, are not more to the re- 
turns on the male side, than as 4 are to 47 ; that 
is, within a small fraction, as 1 is to 13. Again, 
I am informed by the late Governor of Newgate, 
that before the Jbrmalion of the Ladies' Asmcia- 
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thtij the returns on the female side of that pri- 
son were, to the returns on the male side, as 3 are 
to 5, Therefore, the returns on the female side 
now J are, to the returns on the female side then^^s 
one*twelfth is to three-fifths, or as 1 is to 7. 

The comparison of these figures leads to a 
moral conclusion of the greatest importance. — 
On the female side of Newgate, before the for- 
mation of the Association, the prisoners were to- 
tally idle, received no instruction, and were su- 
perintended by no kind and christian visitors. 
Just similar is the case with the male side of 
Newgate at present. On the other hand, the 
females now under the care of the Association 
are regularly employed, carefully instructed, and 
constantly visited. Here, then, are two opposite 
systems of management brought into close com- 
parison with one another, and each is known by 
its/ruits. 

By the one, the prisoner is introduced to deeper 
and deeper criminality, and is prepared by a first 
imprisonment, for the commission of those crimes 
which terminate in a second. By the other, the 
rapid course of vice is checked and discouraged, 
and the prisoner is taught those habits of mora- 
lity and virtue, which preclude the repetition of 
crime, and consequently the repetition of punish- 
ment. 

I have the pleasure to $tate that similar Asso* 
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ciations have been formed, under the sanction of 
the magistracy, for visiting the females in the 
Jail and Bridewell at Glasgow, in the Jails at 
Carlisle and Liverpool, and in the Town Jail 
and House of Correction at York. These seve- 
ral efforts have already been crowned with con- 
siderable success. 

Of the benefit likely to arise from such a sy- 
stem, wherever it is properly applied, the state- 
ment respecting Newgate, affords abundant and 
irresistible evidence. 

I wish it bad been in my power to report the for- 
mation of any similar Associations amongst our 
own sex for visiting male prisoners. There is no 
good reason, why the system should not be equally 
applicable to criminals of both sexes. The same 
care and attention, the same kindness and re^u- 
lar discipline, the same plan of employment, in- 
struction, and judicious superintendence, will 
probably produce nearly similar effects, whether 
directed to women or to men. In the latter case, 
indeed, such efforts are of more importance than 
in the former, because the number of our male 
vastly exceeds that of our female criminals. 

Confined debtors, also, are a class of men pe- 
culiarly claiming the kind attentions of Christian 
charity. Their cases are sometimes exceedingly 
afiSicting, and always demand* inquiry : their si- 
tuation in prison, from the extreme smallness of 

their jail allQwances, i^ often worse thw that of 
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the criminals tlieiiuelves; and they may fire- 
qneiitly be reKered, or released (if that appear 
proper) at a very trifling expense ♦. 

When any association is formed for the pur« 
pose now described, it will be necessary to raise j 
a small annual fund, to meet the expenses which 
the care of such persons, both in prison and when 
they leave it, will necessarily require. There is 
surely no considerable town in this country, in 
which such a fund might not easily be raised for 
such a purpose. 

On the whole, it may confidently be expected, 
that a system so fraught with advantages, and so 
dearly tending to the diminution of crime, and 
the peace of society, will gradually become pre- 
valent amongst us; a system of order, employ^ 
ment, classification, and instruction, proieeied 
by the judicious superintendence of benevolent 
and unpaid visitors. It were greatly to be la- 
mented, should indolence on the one hand, or 
prejudice on the other, prevent the progress of 
so beneficial and so interesting a work. If the i 
visiting committees, which this chapter is in* i 
tended to recommend, be formed under the im- 
mediate notice of the magistrates, which must \ 
of course be the case ; and if their proceedings be j 
conducted with prudence and perseverance, the | 
feelings of distrust and jealousy, if any such be j 



* The exertioos of Visiting Committees might materially aid 
the Societies already existing for the relief of imprisoned Debtors* 
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entertained, will soon make way for decided ap 
probation and liberal support. AH classes of 
Society may surely be expected to unite, in pro- 
moting an object, in which they are all alike most 
deeply interested. 

The great question is, Where are the labourers I 

Surely they may be found amongst benevolent 
and practical Christians of both sexes in every 
part of the kingdom. To them the appeal is 
made. If they feel it to be their duty to make 
the efforts which are here recommended; — if 
they know it to be a duty (as indeed they must) 
perfectly consistent with the will of Him, who 
came " to seek and to save that which was lost,'* 
they will be animated by that 5pin7,.1vhich will 
enable them to cope with difficulties,* and they 
will* depend upon that blessings before which alf 
difficulties will subside. 

It must be repeated^ that there is indeed muclr 
evil and much affliction in the world, which loudly^ 
demand the kind attentions and sedulous ex* 
ertions of all, who wish well to their fellow crea- 
tures. 

Our Divine Master has declared to us a suf* 
ficient motive to all such effi)rts. ^^ I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty^ 
and ye gave medriftk; I was a stranger^ and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me» Verily^ I say unto i/ouy inasmuch as 
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yt hate done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren^ ye have done it unto iH/c*.'* 

* In the confidence, that this appeal to Christian feelinji; and 
principle will not be In vain, I venture to suggest the following 
Resolutions as proper to be adopted on the fofmatlon of an Asso- 
ciation to visit any prison. 

1. Permission having been obtained from the magistrates, it is 
agreed, that an Association be now formed for the purpose of vi- 
siting the prisoners in the jail of . 

8. That the Association consist of two committees ; one of la- 
diei, to visit the female prisoners ; and another of gentlemen, to 
irUit the male prisoners. 

5. That the two committees consist of the following persons. 
4. That both classes of prisoners be visited daily i and that the 

members of the committees vbit in rotation and two together. 

6« That the attention of the visitors be directed principally, to 
the making of suitable arrangements for the instruction of the ig- 
ilorant and the employment of the idle. 

6. That a time be set apart every morning for the reading of 
|he Uoly Scriptures with the several companies of prisoners. 

T. That the most orderly of the prisoners be appointed to act as 
monitors— that regulations be made by the visitors to prevent ail 
swearing and gaming in the prison^-and that no effort be spared 
to promote, amongst its inmates, the habits of quietness, regula- 
rity, and submission. 

8. That the committees endeavour to exercise a kind care over 
those persons, who are discharged from the jail, and to assist in 
procuring, for such of them as appear deserving^ some respect* 
abl( means of maintaining themselves and their families. 

9. That a fund be now raised to defray the expenses, which 
will he incnrred by this Association. 

to. That *he two committees sulMnit a quarterly Report of their 
proceedings to the magistrates who superintend the jail. 



THE END. 
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